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Introduction 



Let's get off to a good start. For some of you, this book may be 
4he beginning of a new awareness regarding nutrition. For others, 
it may be a reacquaintance with already established practices. 
Wherever you start, the goal is the same — good nutrition for 
-children. 

♦ 

This book has a three-fotU purpose: 

1. To inform you as day care providers and parents about the 
importance of good nutrition for yourselves and your 
children: 

2. To heip you instill these same basic nutritional concepts 
in your children; 

3. To provide practical ways to use this information in your 
daily lives. 

Off to a Good Start is written for both adults and children. For 
adults, it provides the nutritional base needed for raising healthy 
children. For children, this information can be passed on 
indirectly through your example, or directly through very simple 
words and activities. 

We ail know the old saying, "Practice what you preach." You 
are more likely to develop good nutritional habits in your day care 
children if you apply what you know in your own life. By teaching 
the concepts to your children, you will be strengthening your own 
set of beliefs in good health. And by practicing these concepts, 
the children will learn from your example. 



Involving the Children 



Children ieam most effectively through active involvement. 
Therefore, their interest in foods and food preparation should be 
encouraged. The activities that are included in most of the 
sections of this book are suited for use with preschool- age 
chMdren in day care. Through these activities, the children can 
experience fun and adventure, a sense of cooperation and 
accomplishment, and begin to understand the relationship of 
food to health. 

The nutrition concepts illustrated by these activities are simply 
stated for children two to five years of age. They can ieam what 
foods are good for them, what foods are bed for them, and how 
to make proper food choices. They can learn to like and eat many 
different kinds of foods, which will fay the foundation for a varied 
and balanced diet in later years. Although a preschooler does not 
understand why or how a food provides nutrients such as 
vitamins and minerals, they are able to Ieam that certain foods 
make you "strong**, "healthy", or "make you grow". 



Learning by Doing 

Children, as welt as adults, team best by doing. There is an old Chinese proverb that 
says: "I hear and I forget; i see and I remember, tdo and i understand". Hearing and 
seeing are valuable parts of the learning process which should not be discounted. But 
doing is a necessary part of learning, particularly for preschoolers. 

Set a time each day for a food experience. It can be at snacktime, lunch, or a special 
time set aside for play. As you use these activities, your own day care children will 
stimulate new ideas for additional learning activities. 



How To Use This Book 



Nutritional information 

Off to a Good Start is a basic nutrition resource book. From it you will get the facts 
along with some entertaining sidelines. Some of the key elements include eating 
guidelines for adults and children, practical advice regarding consumer decisions, and 
helpful hints for meal planning and food preparation. Nutrition is viewed as an integral 
part of health, .with a proper balance coming from eating a variety of foods in appropriate 
amounts. - • 

Activities for Children 

"Let the Children Know . . .'* is an activity section that follows most of the K 
informational sections. The activities are directed toward preschool-age children. They an* 
easy to do in the day care home and cover most of the major concepts presented in the 
book Children learn best by Joing. Active involvement' is fun and promotes rapid learning. 
The activities are also a good review for you sincj they pinpoint the basic lessons found 
/ in each chapter. 

Recipes , 

Recipes are scattered throughout the book. They are included 
as examples of how you can apply these basic nutritional ideas 
in your kitchen. T? ey will spark the creative cook in each of you. 
But don't stop with these recipes. There are many new and 
exciting cookbooks on the market that can. guide you toward a 
better diet. 

Along with each recipe is a chart to aid USDA Child Care Food 
•Program participants in determining how each food fits into their 
' daily feeding pattern. This chart will tell you the size of serving 
needed to meet one or more of the USDA food requirements. 
These figures are determined for the three fo six-year-old age 
group. You will need to make adjustments for the number of 
children the recipe will feed If you are serving younger or older 
children. The recommended serving sizes are included in 
Chapter 1. 




Chapter 
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family Day Care —A Wave of the Future 
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Times are changing. In 185^, on'* <*ic out cf five mothers with 
children under 1S were employed. By 1979, this iigure had 
changed to over half of the mother in the work force. Do you 
remember when mothers would s^y, "HI go back to work as soon 
as the kids are in schooi"? Weil, those days are gone! The 
biggest chaise in women's employment rates is among mothers 
of children less than six years of age. From i960 to 1970, their 
employment tripled from 14 to 45 %. It is estimated that by 1990, 
half of ail women with children under 6 will be working. 
V 

Today, working mothers of young^hildren have 7 million small 
children to be placed in day care, left with relatives, babysitters, 
or in nursery schools. 

The Demands for Family Day Care 

Family dayycare is the most widely used form of day care in 
the United States. Aifc^st half of the families that use day care 
for more than 10 hours a week use family day care. One-third 
choose substitute cafe in their homes, and the rest send their 
children to centers, nurseries, Head Start, and other preschool 
programs Over half of the full-time family day care children are 
under 6 years of age; fwo-thirds of these children are 3 years of 
age and under. So family day care fuJfilis the need for chile care 
for infants and toddlers. But surprisingly enough\*family day care 
is also the most common mode of care for school age children 
between 6 and 13. 

if you're a provider offering family day care services, don't 
expect this trend to siow down The demand is expected to 
continue for the next 20 years, particularly for women with 
children under three. 

And if you're a parent of young children, you are part of a 
group that has shown a distinct preference of family day care 
over centers or other group facilities for infants and toddlers. 



Description of Famiiy Day Care 



Family day care is child care that takes place in a private home 
other than the child's own. Because the structure is fairly 
informal, there is variety in arrangements that can be made 
between the family and their day care provider, which is one of 
the popular aspects of family day care. 

Licensed daycare homes are required to meet health and 
safety standards for children, if you have met state and local day 
care requirements, your licensed status allows you to receive 
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various benefits, such as participation in the Child Care Food Program funded by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, child care training, or the local day care 
association activities. 

Th« "Avaraga" Day Can Setting 

Describing things in terms of "average" is very risky business. Just like the man who 
kept his head in the freezer and his feet in the oven so he would, on the average, feet just 
right. But averages can give us a rough idea of what's what. So let's proceed with soma 
day care averages. * 

* * 

• A typical family day care home has one provider in charge of a 
group of children The average group size is 3.5 children, 
excluding the provider's own children. 

• Overall, 90% of the providers care for 6 or fewer children; 50% 
care for 3 or fewer. 

• Four out of five of .he children in a day care home are of the 
same ethnic group as the provider. 

• Seven out of ten children are in full time care (30 or more 
hours a week). 

• Most licensed providers see their job as permanent; almost 
half of the unlicensed providers see their job on more of a 
short-term basis. 

• Aimost 40% of the families that use family day care are single 
parent families. 

• Parents most frequently express concern about the quality of 
food served to their children. 

* 

• Parents prefer a "learning" environment over a "play" 
environment by a ratio of 3-tcM; they also select an informal, 
unstructured learning environment over a structured setting by 
3-to~2. 

■ • Sixty percent of pamnts feel that family day care fees are 
appropriate; also, 60% would be willing to pay more for the 
same services. 

So if these are typical parents and day care providers, you 
might ask yburself, "How do I stand on the average?" 




Information from: Family Day Car* Hi the United Stat**: Executive Summary, 
ftnai report of the National Day Care Home Study. United Stataa Dept. of Health 
& Human Services. DHHS Publication No. (ODHS) 80-30287. pp. 15-24 
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Benefits from Family Day Cere 

Family day care plays a major role In child development and 
has a good track record to show for it. The benefits from family 
day care are many. 

Parents feel that there is social growth from day care because 
their children are able to interact with other children. They also 
note improvement in language and thought processes from day 
care exposure. The homelike atmosphere has a special benefit- 
parents think that the children are Jess likely to miss their own 
home. 

Overall, providers spend almost two-thirds of their day in child- 
related activities; and half of this is spent in teaching, playing, or 
helping the children. Only 4% of the provider's time is spent on 
directing or controlling children. This indicates that disciplinary 
behavior is a very small part of the day. 

The amount of interaction between provider and parent is 
unusually high in family day care. Parents and providers are 
mutually interested in the children, which allows the opportunity 
to develop a friendship between adults. 



Do You Know How Important You Are? 

Whether you are a day care provider, a parent of young 
children, or both, you are an important person. Can you think of 
any work that is more importanTtttaifcarfng for children? They 
are our future. There is no one on earth that has never been a 
child and has not needed the guidance and nurturing of adults, it 
is said that the first five years of development are the most 
significant in our lifetime. 



This book is written to assist you in improving the nutrition and * 
health of your children. Home or day care setting is an ideal place 
to begin. And you are Just the right person to do it! 
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Learning about Nutrition and Health 
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How It Nutrition Related to Health? 

Food keeps us going. We need food tike plants need water and 
sunshine. You've seen a plant wither and die on rocky soil. We 
also "wither and die" on foods that don't make up a balanced 
diet 

There is a real concern in America about the quality of our 
diets. Did you know that 6 out of the 10 major diseases in the 
U.S. are diet-related? That's nothing to sneeze at! Many medical 
professionals think that with a few dietary changes we can 
prevent such diseases as heart disease, obesity, high blood 
pressure, and tooth decay. 

There are also a numoer of minor health concerns that may be 
influenced by diet. We've ail had our bouts with headaches, 
constipation, indigestion, allergies, "low energy", skin disorders, 
poor nails and hair, and so on. The next time you have symptoms 
for any of these problems, take a look at what you've been 
eating. 



Maintaining the Balance 

The key word is balance. Balance applies to nutrition because 
a good diet comes from eating a var»jiy of foods. Nutrition plays 
a major role in health in poneral. 

Physical fitness complements good nutrition. Just as it takes 
the proper fuel to run the car, it takes the right kinds of foods to 
fuel the body for exercise. The reverse is also true. Without 
physical activity, our food goes to "waist". Diet and mental well- 
being are also part of the balancing act. Food Is better <Jfgested 
and assimilated if we are in a pleasant frame of mind. 

Health through good nutrition comes from maintaining the 
balance. It is like walking a tightrope. Each step is calculated, 
and the feet are doing the critical moves. But the whole body 
must be in tune, or down we go. Children seem to have a natural 
sense of balance. Their buoyancy and flexibility give them an 
edge on tightrope walking. That's why children are a perfect 
audience for lessons in nutrition. 







Amount of Money Spent 
Annually on Diet-Related 
Diseases In the United States. 



Dental Disease 
Diabetes 

Cardiovascular Disease 
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Digestive Diseases 
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Children - Our Most Receptive 
Audience 

Young children have en openness for lemming which makes 
early childhood a perfect time to begin to teach good nutritional 
habits. Preschool children have eating habits that are not yet 
fixed. They are still impressionable, have few food biases, and 
are eager to team. Children have to be educated to know which 
foods are good for them to eat. Food habits which build good 
health are not acquired naturally; they are teamed. 

You may be thinking, "Why start at childhood?" or "My 
children are healthy*, what's the big deal?* The behaviors we 
adopt in childhood seem to persist into later years. You all know 
how hard It is to break a bad habit. It's much easier to begin with 
good habits in the first place. Another reason for starting 
nutrition education early is that we don't really know when some 
diseases actually begin, but some may grow out of patterns 
established in childhood. 



Nutrition Education Starts With Eating 

A big part of the nutrition education for an infant or young 
tfiiid comes from what the child eats. Children iearn from 
experiences- by doing, seeing, touching, sensing, feeling. Had 
you ever thought that the cooked oatmeal for your 2-year-old was 
a lesson in health? if a baby spends 2Va hours a day eating, the 
total will be over 1000 hours a year- as much time as a college 
student spends in classes in two years of full time study. You 
can think of yourself as a teacher instead of a cook. During 
feeding, the child not' only gets good food for growth and 
development; he or she learns what to expect as food. 



Tht Child Cera Food Program Seta a Standard 

As a licensed day care provider, you are eligible to participate 
in the Child Care Food Program through the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This food program reimburses 
providers for partial or total food cost if their feeding pattern 
meets the USDA Minimum Nutritional Requirements. Besides the 
monetary benefits, participants receive nutrition education and 
an opportunity for increased professional contact with other 
providers. 
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The Child Care Food Program sets nutritional standards for 
children. Through research, nutritionists have determined what 
foods are necessary to eat each day in order to get a complete 
balance of nutrients in the diet The USDA Minimum Nutritional 
Requirements are the "bottom Kne" because they define what we 
must eat each day to stay healthiy. The feeding pattern for the 
Child Care Food Program meets these requirements. It is 
therefore a useful guideline for anyone with children because it 
sets the standard for you to evaluate the nutritional quality of 
your meats. 

Basic Meat Requirements 

For infants, the meal requirements for the Child Care Food 
Program are centered around formula (or breast milk) for the first 
four months with the introduction of solids beginning at four tc 
six months of age. For children from one to twelve years o* age, 
the meal requirements are built around four food groups: mik, 
breads and cereals, fruits and vegetables, and meat and meat 
alternates. 

Within each food group there are some foods that are more 
nutritious to serve than others. If you participate on the program, 
you will learn which foods are acceptable, which are not 
acceptable, and which will provide the best diet for your children. 
Here is a general outline of acceptable foods: 

Fluid Milk 

Includes whole milk, iowfat milk, skim milk, cultured 
buttermilk, or flavored milk made from the before-mentioned 
types of fluid milk. 

Breads and Cereals 

Whole-grain or enriched breads, cooked grains and pasta 
meet the requirements for breakfast, snack, lunch and supper, 
in addition, at snacks and breakfast you may serve dry or 
cooked cereal. Cookies with whole-grain or enriched flour first 
on the list of Ingredients are a bread equivalent at snack time. 
(Cookies may not be served more than twice a week.) 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Fresh, frozen, canned and dried fruits and vegetables meet 
minimum requirements. In order to count juice, it must be 
100% or full-strength fruit or vegetable juice. 

Meat and Meat Attentates 





Meat, poultry, fish, cheese, eggs, peanut butter, or dried 
beans and peas are your choices for meeting this requirement. 




USDA ChUd Care Food Program 
Meal Requirements forinfants 



(M MONTHS 



4 TO 8 MONTHS 



8 MONTHS T0 1 YEAR 



BREAKFAST 

1. Infant formula 

2. Infant cereal 



4-6 ounces 
0-1 tbsp. 



SUPPLEMENT 

1. Infant formula or full- 
strength frufTjuice or 
fluid whole milk 

2. Crusty bread or cracker 



4-6 ounces 
(formula only) 



6-8 ounces 
1-3 tbsp. 



2-4 ounces 
(formula, Juice only) 

Q-V* slice 
0-2 crackers 



6-8 ounces' 
2-4 tbsp. 



2-4 ounces 



0-% slice 
0-2 crackers 



LUNCH/SUPPER 

1. Infant formula 

2. Infant cereal 



3. Fruit or vegetable or 
combination 

4. Meat or poultry or fish 
or egg yolk or 
cheese or 

cottage cheese 



4-6 ounces 
0-1 tbsp. 



0-1 tbsp. 



6-8 ounces 
1-2 tbsp. 



1-2 tbsp. 

0-1 tbsp. 
0-1 tbsp. 
O-Vi ounce 
0-1 ounce 



6-8 ounces* 
3-4 tbsp. 

fruit or vegetable 
or infant cereal 
or combination. 

(included in 
cereal above) 

14 tbsp. 
1 yolk f\ 
Vt-2 ounces 
1-4 ounces 



•or ounces of fluid whc!e milk and 0-3 ounces of full-strength fruit iutee. 



USDA Child Care Food Program 
Meal Req u irem ents for Children 



AGE 1-3 



AGE 3-6 



AGE 6-12 



BREAKFAST 

1. Mitk 

2. Juice or fruit or vegetable 

3. Bread or 
cereal 



Vt cup 
% cup 
Vi slice 
V* cup 



% cup 
Vi cup 
Vi slice 
V» cup 



1 cup 
Vi cjp 
1 slice 
cup 



SUPPLEMENT (Two of the four) 

1. Milk 

2. Juice or fruit or vegetable 

3. Bread or 
cereal or 

cooked grains and pasta 

4. Meat or poultry or fish or cheese or 
eggs or 

peanut butter or 

cooked dry beans or peas 



Vi CUp 


Vi cup 


1 cup 


Vi cup 


Vi Cup 


% cup 


Vi slice 


Vi slice 


1 slice 


% cup 


Vi cup 


*4 cup 


% cup 


Vi cup 


Vi cup 


Vi ounco 


Vi ounce 


1 ounce 




Vi 


1 


1 tbsp. 
Vs cup 


1 tbsp. 


2 tbsp. 


y% cup 


% cup 



LUNCH/SUPPER 



1. Milk 


Vi cup 


% cup 


1 cup 


2. Fruits ( 2 or more) or vegetables (2 or mom) 


Vi cup 


Vi CUP 


% cup 


or fruits and vegetables to total 






3. Bread or 


Vi slice 


Vi slice 


1 slice 


grains or pasta 


Vi cup 


Vi CUp 


Vi cup 


4. Meat or poultry or fish or 


1 ounce 


1Vi dunces 


2 ounces 


cheese or 


1 ounce 


1Vi ounces 


2 ounces 


egg or 


1 


1 


1 


peanut butter or 


2 tbsp. 


' 3 tbsp. 


4 tbsp. 


cooked dry beans and peas 


Vi cup 


V% cup 


v Vi cup 




We're Ail in This Together! 



Children follow the example of adults. Have you noticed that It never works to hide your 
soda behind the toaster as you feed the kids juice? That's why a major part of this book 
is aimed directly >t you, the day care provider or parent. You are the key person who ♦urns 
the "nutritionlheory" Into the practice of eating good food, if you aren't convinced that a 
good diet is right for you, you won't be able to effectively relay that concept to the 
children. 

We're ail in this together. You'll find that as you improve your own nutrition and health 
habits, you'll feel better, be a more effective day care provider, and set a better example 
for the children. 
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If you hear someone sty, "You are what you oat," thorn is no 
need to take offense. It doesn't mean that you look like a fish. 
Nor does it mean that you are that plate of spaghetti and salad 
you had for dinner last night. Food is taken through digestion 
and rearranged into skin, bones, muscle, blood, and many other 
body parts. 

This is a continuous process, inside the body, things are really 
cookinM Ail the parts are constantly being replaced. For instance, 
your skin peels off daily to make way for new skin. Your ok t 
red blood cell is no more than four months old, and the lining * 
your digestive tract will only live to a ripe otd age of 3 days. 

To keep all this going, we have to eat food. Throughout your 
life, you will eat some 50 tons of food and drink 10,000 gallons of 
fluid. This gives you the makings for replacement parts, along 
with the energy to put them ail together and keep the body 
working. 



Nutrients Are the Key 

The substances from food that are used io help replenish the 
body are called nutrients. There are about 50 known nutrients 
which are grouped into 6 categories: carbohydrates, proteins, 
fats, water, vitamins, and minerals. 

%' 

Nutrients aren't apparent when you look at food. You dont see 
vitamins In an apple or look at a loaf of bread and think, "Now, 
there's a carbohydrate." Besides, each food is made of a 
combination of different nutrients. For example, milk has a little 
bit of everythirtg-cartjohydrates, proteins, fat, water, vitamins, and 
minerals. 

Each of the nutrients has its own special job to do to keep us 
healthy. This is what nutrition is ail about. It t the study of the 
nutrients in foods and how your body handles them. 



mi i i . ■ f 
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Carbohydrates for Energy 



Carbohydrates art energy nutriantc. The body "bums" 
carbohydrates to release heat and energy in almost the same 
way that heat and energy are released from burning fuel. Our 
constant body temperature is maintained fmm the "inner firm** 
which comes from the breakdown of foods. The three different 
kinds of carbohydrates are sugars, starches, and fiber. 



How Sweet it Is 



Sugars are ceiled simple carbohydrates because they are very 
easy for the body to break down. They are found naturally in 
foods, like fruit, milk, and some vegetables like beets and peas. 
You've heard that sugar is bad for us, but thts is not true of the 
simple sugars found in whole, unrefined foods. Fruit, vegetables, 
and milk have, along with the simple sugars, a whole team of 
nutrients that work hand-in-hand, such as fiber, water, vitamins, 
minerals, and some protein and fat 

Refined sugar, however, has lost its nutrient team through the 
refinement process. Sucrose, or table sugar, is pure 
carbohydrate, which lacks any additional nutrients. That's why 
they are said to contain "empty calories". You'd read more about 
refined sugar when we talk about foods that should be eaten only 
in moderation. 



Potatoes for Dieting? 




FOODS WITH SUGARS 

• fruits 

• sosse vegetables (sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes) 

e table sugar (sucrose) 

• hooey, Molasses, syrup 
e mlk (lactose) 



Starches are complex carbohydrates found in foods like bread, 
potatoes, rice, and vegetables. For years, starches have gotten 
bad press. We have been convinced that they are fattening. So 
we munch on a steak and cottage cheese-pear salad to lose 
weight Since a 3-ounce steak has 220 calories compared to a 
baked potato which has 90 calories, you can see that replacing 
atarohy foods with meat is tipping the scales in the wrong *" 
direction: 

, One gram of either carbohydrate or protein will give you the 
same number of calories (4 calories). But that same amount of fat 
will give over 2 times the number of calories (9 calories). So 
ounce for ounce, it is fat that makes us fat, not carbohydrates. 



FOODS WITH STARCHES ^ 

• !«*■* 

• logos— » f*y peas and boms) 

• ve getables (potatoes, com) 
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There are problems when the main function of a baked potato 
is merely to hold our sour cream, or a piece of bread Is viewed as 
a tidy way to eat butter. Notice the difference a little bit of fat, 
makes when it is combined withtyour carbohydrate source. 

70 calories 
115 calories 

t 90 calories 
180 calories 
225 calories 

Rather than cutting back on the carbohydrates, substitute 
something else for the fat, such as unsweetened applesauce for 
butter or lowfat yogurt for sour cream. * 

Starches can even be an aid in weight loss. Whole grain bread, 
beans, peas, and lentils contain bulk or fiber that provides a full 
feeling but passes through the digestive tract without being 
absorbed. This is not the case with milk or meat. In fact, many 
people report a reduction in weight when they switch from a 
meat-centered diet to a diet which relies heavily 6n complex 
carbohydrates. 




1 Slice bread 
with 1 tsp butter 

1 "Baked potato 
with 2 tsp butter 
with 1 tbsp sour cream 



Nature's Broom 



Fiber is a complex carbohydrate that is found in the walls of 
plant cells. It is the tough structural part of the plant that 
humans can't digest. Dr. John Ketiog (of cereal fame) described 
fiber as "nature's broom" because it helps the body "sweep" 
waste from the large intestine. This important role of fiber in the 
diet should not be underestimated. 

What Happened to tha Fiber of Our Country? 

The fiber in the American diet is not what it used to be. Before 
the refining of flour, Americans ate about 20 times more fiber 
each day in bread alone than we do today. Many people think 
that the lack of dietary contributes to numerous diseases 
that are common to the American population, such as 
diVerticuiosis (bowel disease), cancer of the colon, hemorrhoids, 
appendicitis, and gallbladder disease. 
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Tht Benefits of Fiber 

Fiber is beneficial because It absorbs water in the intestinal tract and makes the stools 
larger and softer. Because of the bulk, stools oass quicker with less strain. Vegetable 
fiber seems to have the greatest water-holding capacity. Carrot fiber holds 20-30 times its 
weight in water, whereas bran (from careers) holds only 5 times as weight in water. 

Another benefit from fiber is the lowering of blood cholesterol levels, which may 
decrease' heart disease. Fiber from beans, apples, cereal grains, and vegetables seems to 
do the best job. 

Foods made from refined carbohydrates, such as refined sugar or refined white flour, 
can be overeaten more easily because they don't contain fiber to provide bulk. Chocolate 
cake with ice cream may be a brief moment o*. heaven. But if you trade that 600 calories 
for equivalent calories in fruit, you would be snacking on 15 apples. And that takes time! 
So diets that include high-fibsr foods- can help control weight. 



Adding Fiber to the Diet 



There are a number of sources of fiber in the diet. Natural sources are whole g. ins, 
seeds, nuts, beans, vegetables, and a few fruits. Fiber can also be added to the diet by 
adding bran which is the outer layer of the wheat kernel. 

m 

The fiber from foods in their unrefined state is best because the fiber is in natural 
balance with all other nutrients in the foods. Supplementation of bran is helpful for some 
people but less effective than the fiber found naturally in vegetables and beans. Choose 
hi^h-fiber foods and you can't go wrong. * 
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UGH FlBEJt FOODS 

e whole wheat and whole grain 
breads 

e bran-type cereals, sl Meomsd 
wheat* oatmeal 

e wheat term, brown rice, com 
meal* mnwt, hash fndts with 
skin, ban a nas an** berries, dried 

fruits 
e raw vegetables 
• beans, nuts, seeds 



LOW FIBER FOODS 

• white bread, English muffins, 
sod* crackers 

• refined cereal*, crew* of wheat 
<jf wfilt* lie* 

• refined flour, cooked and canned 
fruits 

• overcooked vegetables 

• meats, mBk, cheese, eggs 



6 
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HOW TO ADD FIBER BACK TO TfeE DIET 



Comoare these 2 menus for fiber content. Notice that fiber is present in whole graft cereal, seeds, nuts, 
S vegetables. Model your meals after the high fiber diet. We don't want you to end 



beans 
up with a semi-colon t 



LOW FIBER DIET 



1 c Kix or High Pro 
1c milk 

% c orange iuice 



% 9" apple pie 



canned beef noodle 

soup, 1 serving 
bologna or ham sandwich 
(white bread, 2 slices) 
10 potato chips 
2 butter cookies 



candy bar (chocolate 

coated type) 
soft drink 



chicken, 3 oz. 

canned green beans, V* c 
Jeilo salad-2 small pear halves 
white roll 

chocolate cake, 1 serving 



.1 
0 
.2 



.1 
.1 
.2 

trace 
0 

* 0 



.6 
.6 
.1 
.1 



2.8 



BREAKFAST 
(Grams of Crude Fiber) 



SNACK 



LUNCH 



SNACK 



DINNER 



HIGH FIBER DIET 



*k c granola and raisins 
0 1 c milk 
.8 medium orange 



2.3 large apple 



1. 



.8 
.8 



homemade, vegetable soup, 
1 Va c t 
r -sandwich (whole wheat 
bread, 2 slices) 
peanut butter 2 tbsp. 



.5 
0 

1.0 

.2 
1.0 
1.0 
2.8 
15.4 



2 wholegrain sesame 

cookies 
y 2 c milk 



beahs and ground beef 

casserole, V* c. 
brown rice, % c 
coleslaw, % c 
dark bread with seeos 
large pear 



•Idea for food chart adapted from: Kathy Dinaberg and D'Ann Akei, Nutrition Sunrhjal Kit, (San Francisco, CA, 
Panjandrum Press, 1977), pg. 108. 



Protein - Jftck-Of-Ali-Trades 



Proteins function in many different ways in the body. They make 
up three-fourths of the solid matter. Your skin, hair, bones, orain, 
and muscles are ail made of different proteins. Proteins build 
enzymes that heip you break down food. They are also part of the 
ted blood cells that carry oxygen around in your body. Inside 
each cell there is a protein structure called DNA that determines 
hereditary characteristics. The antibodies in your bloodstream 
that fight off disease are proteins, too. It is hard to imagine any 
bodily function which doesn't involve proteins in some form. 

How can proteins do all these different things? Their versatility 
comes from the fact that there are thousands of different kinds 
of proteins in plants and animals'. Protein is made up of a chain 
of building blocks called amino acids. There are 20 different 
amino acids that can be arranged in a wide variety of orders and 
amounts. 

* 

To get some idea of how many different combinations this can 
be, think about all the words in the Engl * language that are 
made up of only 26 letters. Just a few letters will make many 
different words. How many words can you make from the letters 



i"; "t'\ "a", and "r"? 

Of the 20 amino acids which are needed to build proteins, our 
body makes 12 of them. The other 8 we have to get from the 
foods we eat. These 8 are called the essential amino acids. 
(There is one additional amino acid that infants can't make.) 

Most animal foods contain ail eight of the essential amino acids 
and are called complete pr in foods. Some plant foods are 
good protein foods but are iw.* in one or two of the essential 
amino acids. They are called incomplete protein foods. There are 
ways to compensate for the missing amino acids. By combining? 
a plant that-te high in one amino acid and low in another with a 
■ plant that has the opposite amino acid pattern, they can together 
provide a complete set of amino acids. To learn more about 
which foods make good combinations, refer to "Protein 
Combining" later in the chapter. 



Enough is Enough* 



We all know protein is essential for health. From health 
ciasses in school, most of us remember hearing that we should 
eat lots of protein to make us grow. But, contrary to popular 
belief, additional protein beyond our basic daily need will not 
make us any stronger, healthier, or grow better. 




FOODS WITH PROTEIN 

• plants (incomplete) 

grains 

legumes (dry peas and beans) 

nuts 

teens 

• animals (complete) 

Ash 

chicitei. 



eggs 

dairy products 
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Here's What We Need j 



To stay healthy, an adult man or woman needs 55 to 65 grama 
of protein each day. A 6 -12 year old child needs 35 -50 grams, 
*«.»rK and a '1-3 year old needs 20-25 crams each day. Let's translate 

fftOTUN AVERAGES ^ ^ term8 . take a look at the chart below and sea 

how many food servings you need for yourself or your children to 



t aTmwT* IpiMfnMii meet your dally protein needs. 



Food Grams of Protein 



Vkcmp vegetables _ 

ieacefcraad 2 %r esme pfoceai 3 oz. meat 21 



f piece beat 0 greet* atesehi % cup cottage cheese 14 

1 cup milk 8 | 
% cup cooked soy beans 8 f 

2 tbsp. peanut butter 7 

"1 egg 7 ' 'M 

% cup sweet potatoes 4 | 

Vi cup most vegetables . 2 

1 slice whole wheat bread 2 

or % cup cereal ^ 

In one dav, if a child eats, as a minimum, bread (2 gm), 2 
tablespoons peanut butter (7 gm), 1 ounce of meat (7 gm), and 2 
cups of milk {16 gm), a 1-3 year old can meet his or her dally j 
protein requirement. 

Hero's What We Get 

in America, getting enough protein is not a problem. On the average, Americans eat between 1 VSr to 
2 times me amount of protein we need daily. This is true for children, too. The Health and Nutrition 
LHnati^ taken In 1971 72, found that the protein intake for infants and children 

averaged 2 to 2% times the amount that is recommended for them. 

It is not difficult to accumulate a hefty amount of protein by the end of the day The Allowing meal 
patterns will give you some idea of how much protein adults eat without even trying. Remember that 
m adult only needs 55-65 grams of protein each day. 

"LIGHT WEIGHT EATER" Grams of Protein "HEARTY EATER" 

2 eggs, 3 oz ham, 1 c milk, 2 slices toast 



1 oz cereal, Vk c milk 


6 


47 


Chefs salad (hard cooked egg* 1 02 cheese, 
1 oz turkey, 1 oz ham) r 


28 


40 


34ean salad, 3 oz fish, potato, 1 slice bread, 
apple 


28 


46 


cookie, 1 c milk 


11 


11 


TOTAL 


80 


144 



quarter-pound hamburger, 1 oz cheese 



5 oz ground round steak, potato, summer 
squash, 2 slices bread, green salad 

2 cookies, 1 c milk 



Here are two normal meal patterns for children which filustrnte the same idea -that 
children are abie to get more than enough protein in their daily diet Remember that 1-3 
yeafoids need 20 -25 grams of protein, ami 6 - 12-year-olds need 30- 50 crams. 





AM CO 1 l\J 4 Tlfa. 


Breakfast 


Vx c milk, % c applesauce, 1 pancake 


Snack 


orange juice, graham crackers 


Lunch 


% c macaroni/cheese, V* c green 




beans, % c milk, % banana 


Snack 


1 tbsp. peanut butter, celery stick 


Supper 


1 oz meat loaf, V* c potato, Vt slice 




bread, % c miik, % appie 




TOTAL 



Grams of Protein 



AGES 6 TO 12 YRS. 



7 
2 
15 

4 

14 
42 



13 
3 
29 

11 
28 

84 



1 c miik, Vt c cornflakes, orange Juice 

apple Juice, bran muffin ' 

1 c miik, 3 tbsp. peanut butter, 
Vk c green beans, 1 banana, 2 
.slices bread 

1 c milk, 2 cookies 

2 02 meat loaf, V* c potato, 1 &<<ce 
bread, 1 c milk, V4 appie 



With the great availability of animal food and nutritious grains, beans, and vegetables, 
most of us have little trouble meeting or exceeding the protein requirements. So redirect 
your diet away from protein to variety. And don't forget: 

Protein is essential stuff 
But as you know, enough is enough! 



Protein Myths 



Do athletes need more protein to build muscle? 

No. Although athletes have more muscles and exercise more 
muscles (and muscles are made of protein), they do not need 
additional protein for better performance or to aid in muscle 
building. People engaged in hard physical labor use up only 
slightly more protein than someone who is inactive. Athletes are 
able to perform just as well for weeks or months on 50 grams of 
protein per day as on 75, 100, or 150. Two quarter-pound 
hamburgers can supply 50 grams of protein. To add muscle,one 
needs additional calories from a variety of foods plus intensive 
exercise. Protein supplements do not add extra muscle tissue. 
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Are high protein diets good^oriwiflht low? 



No. Tftere are a number of misconception* about high-protein weight-loss diets. The 
first is that the body doesn't store protein so it is okay to eat as much as one iikes. The 
truth is that the body doesn't store nitrogen from protein, but it converts the excess 
protein into fat. 

The second misconception is that it takes more calories to digest protein than other 
nutrients. A person won't lose more weight by digesting protein because it takes the 
same amount of energy to digest ail the nutrients. There is no energy-utilizing advantage 
to eating protein. 

The third is that protein is less fattening than carbohydrates, so one should eliminate 
the carbohydrates to lose weight. Protein and carbohydrates contain equal amounts of 
calories; it is the fat in protein sources that is fattening. Every ounce of meat provides 
m times more calories from fat than from protein. So a high-protein diet is usually also 
a high-fat diet. 

Do children who eat lots of protein grow more? 

No. CHILDREN NEED AN ADEQUATE AMOUNT OF PROTEIN TO GROW, but more is 
not better. Excessive protein intake in children can be harmful. Getting rid of excess 
protein puts a strain on the kidneys and liver. More than 7 times as much water is needed 
to process protein into energy or body building units than the same amount of either 
carbohydrates or fat. Because so much water is needed to carry away the protein wastes 
in the body, children and especially infants may lose too much water through urination if 
they are given excessive amounts of protein. > 
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Fat — A Lot There To Talk About 



Fats, like carbohydrates, are energy nutrients. It is efficient for 
the body to store excess calories (or energy) in the form of fat 
because fat can hold over twice the caiorfes as the same weight 
in protein or carbohydrates. This is why animals accumulate a 
layer of fat in the fail; they are fiifirig their "energy bank" before 
winter sets in. 

Fat is an important nutrient in our diet, it adds flavor to foods 
and carrk fat-soluble vitamins A, D, E, and K. Thsre is fat in 
breast milk and fat is added to infant formula, infants and 
children who don't get this fat don't grow well, shew signs of 
bone loss, and have frequent skin infections. 

Fat surrounds and pads all vital organs, protecting them from 
blows and temperature changes. This padding helps you ride a 
horse or bicycle for many hours with no more serious damage 
than sore muscles. 




A small amount of fat in the meal is important to provide that 
"full" feeling. Fat slows down digestion by keeping food in the 
stomach longer. So even during dieting, a little fat is a good idea 
because it "finishes" the meal. 



The Many Forms of Fat 



Polyunsaturated, saturated, hydrogenated — why is fat so 
complicated? Maybe we should just call it grease and leave it at 
that! 

Fat can be found in many forms: as fat from meat or lard, as 
butter, shortening, margarine, and vegetable oils. Fat can either 
be solid, liquid, or in-between. If it is solid — such as the whitish 
fat in a steak or bacon, or the yellowish fat in chicken or 
butterfat — it is "saturated fat". If it is liquid, such as corn oil, It 
is "polyunsaturated fat", if it is in-between, such as margarine, it 
is partially saturated or "hydrogenated fat". 



FOODS' WITH FAT 
Hants 

• 08s {com, Mffiowet , peanuts, 
oMire, etc) 

• nuts 

• grains 

• legumes (dry peas and beans) 
Animals 



• chicken 

• fish 

• egg yolks 

• dairy products 



ft>lyunsaturated 
Most 

Vegetable 
Oil* 



Hydrogenated 



Glive Oil 



Margarine 
(Vegetable Oils; 



Coconut Oil 
Palm Oil 



UQUID 



- — •> Saturated 
Butter 
lard 

Shortening 
(Vegetable Oils) 

SOLID 



ERIC 
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Are there differences in the way these fats are used by our bodies? Are some fats 
"healthier" than others? Yes. The form in which we consume fat piays a role in our 
health, as well as the amount of fat we eat. 



Saturated Fat 

Saturated fats are the "bad guys". When eaten in large amounts, they have a tendency 
to raise blood cholesterol levels, thus increasing the risk of heart disease. Besides being 
in animal products, there are some saturated fats from vegetable sources. There are 
coconut and paim oils, cocoa butter, hydrogenated oils, and shortening. Use the following 
list as your guideline in choosing low saturated fat foods in place of high saturated fat 
foods. 

Low Saturated Fat Foods Medium Saturated Fat Foods 

Cottage Cheese Ham 

Shellfish Round Steak 

Fish (Cod, Halibut, Whole Milk 

Salmon, Tuna, etc.) Pork Loin 

Turkey Leg of Lamb 

Chicken Margarine 
Low- Fat Milk 



High Saturated Fat Foods 

Cold Cuts 
Lamb Shoulder 
Sour Cream 
Beef Chuck 
T-Bone Steak 
Bacon 

Cheddar/Full-Fat Cheeses 
Butter 




Polyunsaturated 

Polyunsaturated fats are the ones you frequently hear 
advertised on T.V. They are somewhat misrepresented since the 
advertising leads us to believe that lots of polyunsaturated fats 
will keep us from getting heart disease. It is true that when they 
are eaten in moderate amounts, polyunsaturated fats tend to 
lower our cholesterol levels. But, just as with protein, more is not 
better. In comparison with saturated fats, polyunsaturates 
provide more health benefits when eaten sparingly. 

polyunsaturated oils deteriorate quickly, so they "should be 
refrigerated and not stored for long periods. They also react un- 
favorably at high temperatures; therefore, it is best not to heat 
oils to the "smoking point" or to reuse the oil once it has been 
over heated. 

Hydrogenated Oils 

In 1860, when Gutter was in short supply in France, a prize was 
offered to whomever could come up with an attractive substitute. 
M. Hippoly|e Mege took first place by flavoring lard with a yogurt- 
like milk preparation and coloring it with a natural yellow color to 
resemble good French butter. Of course, no one was fooled, but 
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the prica wss right. This was the first "cheaper spread", or 
margarine. 

During World War ll, when butter was again scarce, margarine 
got another boost It became a weekly routine for the housewife 
to purchase a lard-like white block of margarine, a small packet 
of yellow dye, and mix the family's supply of margarine. 

Today margarine is made almost exclusively from 
polyunsaturated vegetable oils which change Into saturated fat in 
the processing. By consuming these fats in a saturated form, we 
lose the original nutrient benefits from the vegetable oils. The 
best types of margarine are those that have the (east amount of 
processing and contain the lowest amount of saturated fat. 
froducts that have 'liquid saff lower oil" or com oil, etc., as the 
first ingredient are the least hydrogenated margarine products. 

Shortening is another example of a hydrogenated oil. Some 
shortenings may contain a blend of both vegetable oils and 
animal fats. A shortening made especially for frying is bland, 
leaves no flavor of its own, and should resist rancidity and have a 
long frying life. But be careful with shortenings as with vegetable 
oils that you not reuse the fat once it has reached its "smoking 
point". 



NON— DAIRY CREAMER 



vegetaele f*t. Wkat tfccy cloa't 
say is tfcat kytiregeaated 
wfitsM* a* Is sattratetf Est, 
NtM»l»f«at< 



COCOMt OB), «fC 



*********** ************************************* 

FIND— THE— FAT 



The number of calories in foods is usually a giveaway as to fat content. Which foods below 
do you think contain fat? Compare baked potato and potato chips, cabbage and coleslaw, 
skim milk and whole milk. 



FOOD 




CALORIES 


FOOD 




CALORIES 


Celery 


1 stalk 


5 


Non-fat milk 


1 cup 


go 


Cabbage 


Va cup 


15 


Peanut butter 


1 tbsp. 


95 


Carrot 


1 


20 


' Butter 


1 tbsp. 


100 


Tomato 


1 


40 


Potato chips 


10 chips 


115 


Green peas 


Vx cup 


60 


Whole milk 


1 cup 


160 


Apple 


1 


70 


Chocolate bar 


1 


240 


Bread 


1 slice 


70 


Ice cream 


1 cup 


255 


Cole slaw 


Vt cup 


85 


Hamburger on bun 


1 * 


350 


Baked potato 


1 


90 


Roasted peanuts 


Vt cup 


420 
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Keep The Life Lines Open 



Cholesterol Is a fat-like substance that plays an Important role 
In the body. It Is found in hormones, bile acids, brain cells, and 
nerve cells. But what most of us hear about cholesterol are the 
bad things. Cholesterol tends to stick to our artery wall? and 
hinder the circulation of blood. So when cholesterol is not on the 
Job performing its healthful functions in the body, it is not a good 
thing to have "hanging around". 

« 

Since the body makes cholesterol on its own, how can we 
control how much is "hanging around"? First of all, the amount 
of cholesterol we have in our blood stream is somewhat 
influenced by the amount of cholesterol we eat. So it is a good 
idea to limit high cholesterol foods in the diet." Foods that have 
plant fiber or vegetable protein, such as fresh vegetables, whole 
grain foods, and beans, actually work to decrease cholesterol 
levels. 

Secondly, exercise ts-important because It allr «vs you to 
handle cholesterol better. People who exercise regularly have 
, more efficient cholesterol "carriers" that take cholesterol out of 

the blood stream. Exercise and diet work hand-in-hand to keep us 
healthy. 



CHOLESTEROL IN FOODS 



FOODS 

beef brains 
egg 

liver, cooked 
shrimp, cooked 
milk, whole 

cheese, Cheddar or jack 

crab, lobster, cooked 

beef, pork, iamb, cooked 

poultry, cooked 

fish, cooked 

dams, oyster, cooked 

butter 

mayonnaise 
non-fat yogurt 
margarine, vegetable oil 
legumes, cooked 
peanuts, peanut butter 
.rice, oats, pasta, cooked 
fruit 

vegetable 



PORTION 


AVERAGE MG. Ch 


1 ounce 


570 


1 


250 


1 ounce 


125 


1 ounce 


40 


1 cup 


30 


1 ounce 


30 


1 ounce 


25 


1 ounce 


25 


1 ounce 


25 


1 ounce 


20 


1 ounce 


20 


1 teaspoon 


10 


1 teaspoon 


5 


1 ounce 


2 


1 ounce 


2 


1 cup 


0 


t handful 


0 


1 cup 


0 


1 cup 


0 


1 cup ' 


0 
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Vitamins — A Uttte Goes A Long Way 



Vitamins art different from the mjtrie*tfs we've talked about 
thus far because they neither provide energy nor make up any 
part of the body.Vitamfns are like the fuse to a firecracker. They 
trigger chemical reactions in the body so thst all the other 
nutrients can do their jobs. Every act you do, from sneezing to 
running, involves the help of vitamins. 

Carbohydrates, proteins, and fats are consumed in large 
amounts each day: whereas, vitamins are needed in extremely 
small amounts. To illustrate how little is needed of a vitamin, 
let's start with an ounce of vitamin, which is 2 tablespoons. The 
recommended daily allowance of vitamin B 12 is 6 micrograms a 
day, meaning that one ounce of would be enough for 
4,724,821 people! 

The B vitamins and vitamin C are called water soluble vitamins 
because they easily merge throughout the waterways of our 
body. Rather than being stored, they travel around freely and 
excesses are lost in the urine. Vitamins A, D, E, and K are called 
fat soluble vitamins because they need a fat carrier to circulate 
them throughout the body. Rather than being free travelers, they 
settle down into their storage places until needed, if the storage 
places are full of any of these vitamins, excesses can cause 
problems since they aren't excreted. 

Each vitamin plays a special role. Therefore, it is not a good 
idea to overemphasize any one vitamin in the diet. Variety and 
balance are just as important with vitamins as with any other 
nutrient. 




Vitamin A — The Eyes Have it 

How do you know that carrots are good for your eyes? 
Because rabbits eat carrots, and they don't wear glasses. 

Besides this fact, there is some additional evidence that 
vitamin A - containing foods, such as ^rrots, are good for vision— 
particularly night vision. Vitamin A is found in the eye whs # it 
helps light impulse get to the brain. This is how we see. Vitamin 
A also keeps skin and inner body linings healthy and remodels 
growing bones. 

In the body, vitamin A is stored in the liver. That's why animal 
or fish liver is such a rich source of-vitamin A. Arctic hunters 
have found this out the hard way. Polar bears, because they eat 
fish whole (and this includes fish livers), store very large amounts 
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FOOD STARS FOR VITAMIN A 

* liver 

* carrots 

* butternut squash 

* sweet potato 
if cantaloupe 

* turnip or Mustard greens 

* broccoM 

* CIS 

* atRfc 



of the vitamin in their livers. Arctic hunters who have eaten polar 
bear liver have become dangerously ill and even died as the 
result of too much vitamin A The next time you serve polar bear 
liver, do so in very small amounts! 

Vitamin A is found in plant foods in the form of carotene. 
There is a general rule of thumb in identifying the vitamin A 
content of plants: the darker, the better. Oar* green leafy 
vegetables, such as spinach, chard, kale, and turnip greens, and 
dark orange vegetables or fruits, such as sweet potatoes, carrots, 
or cantaloupe, are some of your best plant sources of vitamin A 

Carotene gives orange plants their orange color. People who 
drink excessive amounts of carrot juice get a reminder that 
they've had too much vitamin A when their skin turns orange 
from the orange carotene pigment. 



FOODS STARS FOR THE B- VITAMINS 



★ dried peas and 

* wheat germ 
it pork 

* fish 

♦ beef 

★ cottage cheese 
it spinach 

it brown rice 
it peanut butter 




B- Vitamins Do It in Groups 

The B-vitamins are a nutrient group that act as enzyme helpers 
to release energy from food. Without them, the energy stored in 
protein, carbohydrate, and fat would be useless to us. Niacin, 
thiamin, and riboflavin are the three B-vitamins added back to 
refined flour for "enrichment". Riboflavin is also found in milk 
products. 

Vitamin Bt2 helps the body manufacture blood. It is present 
only in animal products. That's why people who are strict 
vetfetaHans must supplement the diet with B^2 tablets or other 
foods that have B12 added, such as nutritional yeast 

The B-vitamins work closely together, and single vitamin 
deficiencies usually don't occur. With the exception of B12 , it is 
not a good idea to take single B-vltamins in tablet form. Whole 
grain foods and meats provide a nice assortment of the whole 
vitamin B gang. 

V 

Did You Eat Your Sunshine Today? 



Plants are not the only ones who "eat" sunshine. We do too, In 
the form of vitamin D. There is an Inactive form of vitamin 0 on 
the surface of the skin, it is activated by sunlight and then 
absorbed into the cells where it is used in the same way as 
vitamin D from foods. So in a sense, we can "eat" sunlight. 
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Vftimlf! D l« the vitamin that puts calcium to wori Without It, 
calcium does not do its job of -building strong bones and teath, 
dotting blood, and aiding in muscla contraction. 

Since Vitamin D is fat soluble, it is stored in the body and 
becomes toxic in large amounts. The more skin is exposed to 
sunlight, the darker it becomes, and the less vitamin D is 
activated. Dark-skinned people who live in sun-intense areas of 
the world transform less vitamin D. Their dark skin keeps them 
from getting toxic amounts. On the other hand, black children in 
northern U.S. cities must be particularly careful to get enough 
sunlight, since their skin color filters the sun from activating 
vitamin 0. 



FOOD STARS FOE VITAMIN D 

★ foftMWd euik 

★ egf yolk 

★ tetter 

★ bvttanaftk 



People in tropical areas seem to need less dietary calcium 
than we do in the U.S* This was a puzzle to scientists until they 
discovered that the extra vitamin O from the sun was increasing 
their use of calcium, so they didn't need as much. It is important 
not to underestimate our sunshine diet 

Sunshine is not the only source of vitamin D in the diet Some 
foods are rich in vitamin D, such as butter and egg yolks. Milk is 
fortified with vitamin D so that it can work hand-in-hand with the 
calcium that is naturally found in milk. So for a double whammy 
of vitamin 0, drink a glass of miik in the backyard on a warm, 
sunny day. You'll be nourished both inside and out! 



The Story of Vitamin C 



We've only known about vitamins for 80 years. But for 
centuries peopie have suffered from vitamin deficiencies, 
particularly from scurvy or the lack of vitamin C. Looking back 
through history, some very curious events happened that were 
finally pieced together in the 1920's. 

• Scurvy was a disease that was common among sailors on 
long sea voyages. Their muscles ached, gums rotted, flesh 
bruised easily, and bones became brittle. Many died. Vasco de 
Game, for example, lost 100 out of 160 men when he railed 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1496. But ship crews that ate 
potatoes, cabbage, and citrus fruits, such as limes, didn't get 
sick from scurvy. 

• In 1538, Jacques Cartier, an explorer in New Foundiand, was 
gravely concerned when most of his crew became ill with 
scurvy. The local Indians gave them an extract from a white 
cedar tree which promptly cured the survivors. 
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• Thousands of the Forty-Niners, during the California Gold 
Rush of the 1840*s, died from the same symptoms. Some 
escaped this fate by eating e wild salad plant called "miner's 
lettuce" (winter purslane). 

• Lowers in the backwoods of Maine, to prevent scurvy, learned 
to eat live black ants that had eaten pine needles. 

• During the long hard winters in Greenland, people drank beer 
that was flavored with spruce needles. They also browed 
concoctions of saps, cones, and green bark. 

What citrus fruit, jtetstoes, cabbage, miner's lettuce, white 
cedar, spruce, and pine needles ait have In common la vitamin C. 
And scientists discovered In the 19»'s that vitamin C prevented 
peoplt from getting the dread disease of scurvy. Ail mammals 
except guinea pigs, fruit bats, and people, can make their own 
vitamin C. We must rely on vitamin C foods daily to stay -healthy. 

Many people have heard that vitamin C can cure a cold. 
Whether or not this theory is true is not known. It Is known that 
vitamin C helps fight infections and is used up faeter during 
illness or stress. But It isn't necessary to take vitamin C tablets 
to keep us healthy during those cold winter months. There Is a 
limit to the amount of vitamin C the body can absorb at one time. 
And vitamin C In large doses may be harmful to the kidneys. 
Foods seem to provide just the right amount for absorption. If 
you feel a cold coming on, eat an orange or some cabbage soup. 

Saving the Vitamins 

Since it Is a healthy course of action to depend on foods, not 
pills, to supply our daily vitamins, It is Important to salvage all 
the nutrients we can *rom storing and cooking. 

Here are some ways to decrease vitamin losses: 

m To retain more vitamin C, chili fruit immediately after picking 
or buying and keep cold until served. 

• Vitamin C is destroyed by oxygen. Dp not cut fruit or . 
vegetables until you are ready -to use them. If the skin is 
uncut, the vitamin Is protected from air. Cut produce should 
be stored tightly in a wrapper that excludes air. 

• Use a steamer to cook vegetables. Add vegetables to the pot 
after the water is boiling. Cover pan and cook as short a time 
as possible. Serve quickly. ' * 

• Don't discard cooking water. It is vitamin-rich, Use it for 
soups, in casseroles and gravies, to boil rice, etc. 

• Don't add baking soda to vegetables to make them greener, 
the alkalinity destroys the B vitamin's. 

• Keep milk away from light. In a clear, glass container, 50% of 
the Riboflavin in milk is destroyed In 2 hours. 
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Mining Our Foods for Minerals 



Minerals are nutrients that are present in small amounts in the 
body and make up about 3% of our total body weight. That 
means that a 150-pound person contains about 5 pounds of 
minerals. Most of this is calcium or phosphorus which rriake up 
our bones and teeth. The rest are present in much smaller 
amounts. For example, the iron in our bodies would not even fill 
a teaspoon. 

Minerals do many different jobs. Besides building bones and 
teeth, they help control heartbeat and blood clotting (calcium, 
magnesium, and potassium), build red blood ceils (iron, copper), 
regulate energy flow (iodine), and promote growth and healing 
fcinc). 



"Tired, Rundown . . . ? ,# 



The old TV commercials about "iron-poor blood" hit a familiar 
chord with a surprisingly large number of people. They were fairly 
accurate in representing women of child bearing age as being low 
in iron. Health surveys have shown that many menstruating and 
pregnant women, infants, and teenagers have low iron status. 

For the general population, iron intake can be increased 
adequately eating iron-rich foods. Iron pills should not be 
taken routinely without a debtor's consent because the body 
stores excess iron and a build-up could be toxic. Here are some 
suggestions to abjure that both you and your children are getting 
enough iron in the diet: 

e Eat iron-rich foods dairy. 

e Feed iron-fortified formula and iron-fortified cereals to infants, 
e Use cast-iron skillets in cooking. The iron that is leached from 

the skillet is Just as useful as the iron directly from foods, 
e Eat vitamin C-containing foods at each meal. Vitamin C mom 

than doubles the amount of iron that is absorbed by the be 

IRON— RICH FCkStJS 



40% Bran flakes 
Raisin Bran 
Beef kidney 
Beef liver 
Cfams 

Biackstrap molasses 
Ground beef 
Prune Juice 
Dried beans 
Spinach, greens 
Watermelon 
Dried lentils 



Serving Size 


Iron (mg.) 


% cup 


10 


* *h CUP 


8 


2 oz. 


7.8 


2 oz. 


5.2 


v« cup 


4.2 


1 tbsp. 


3.2 


3 OZ. 


2.7 


% cup 


2.6 * 


v* cup 


2.6 


y 2 cup 


2.4 


1 wedge 


2.1 


y t cup 


2.2 




As an example of how the use ;> ,§j$; 
of cast iron increases yojyr Iron '^W 
kiuke: 

* t 

100 gram of spaghetti sauce % 
simmered I* « flus dfe* has 3 mg. 
of iron; the sasse sauce frost a case- * ; 
iron sfcMtet has S7 m%. of iron. , 



>* 
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Down to the Bare Bones 



Growing children need calcium because! they are in the 
process of forming new bones and teeth. Pregnant women and 
nursing mothers also require a large amount of calcium because 
they are sharing their calcium with their babies. Even after 
growth stop*, people Seed a constant supwy of calcium because 
the calcium in bones and teeth is constantly being replaced. 



Miik and milk products are some of the 
calcium in the American diet, and vitamin 
absorbed. So this makes miik an excellent 
with vitamin D. When dairy products are 
diet, there are other food sources of caiciu 
the following foods provides the same amount of calcium as 1 
cup of milk: 



chest sources of 
helps calcium to be 
food to be fortified 
part of the regular 
available. Each of 



1 cup broccoli or collard greens 
1 cup almonds 
1 V*cup turnip greens 
1 Vacup kale, mustard greens 
1 Vicup sunflower seeds 

1 cup soy miik 

2 cups beet greens 

2 cups quick-cooking enriched farina 
2V}tabiespoons blackstrap molasses 

3 cups cooked dried beans 

3 pieces enriched corn bread 

There are other ways to increase calcium intake. Calcium is 
leached out of meat bones when they are boiled in soups or 
stews. So don't throw out those old ham bones. Cook them with 
beans or in split pea soup, it is also possible to utilize the 
calcium from small fish bones, found in sardines, salmon, and 
mackerel. 
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Water, Water, Everywhere 



It you caff someone a "real drip", you are accurately describing 
the human being. About *h of our body weight Is water, and this 
water is constantly being iost and replaced. We lose half of our 
body's water in 10 days. 



Water Does More Than You Think 

Water Is the body's transportation system. The blood stream is 
like a river running through the arteries, capillaries, and veins, 
carrying nutrients and waste products. In fact, that's how blood 
carries the calcium in milk to the bones in our toes. 

Water is the buffer and shock absorber between cells. It 
protects sensitive tissue, such as the spinal cord, from shock. 
The unbom child is cushioned against blows by the bag of water 
in which it develops. 

One of water's special features is its heat-holding capacity 
Water helps to maintain our body temperature at a constant 
9B.6*F by resisting changes in temperature. This is partially 
accomplished by sweating. Sweat glands bring water to the skin 
surface; and when it evaporates, it takes body heat with it. 
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How Much Water Do We Need? 

Our need for water is more important than any other nutrient. 
We can survive for weeks without food, but we will only live for a 
few days without water. In fact, we need hugh amounts-2 to 3 
quarts a day-to replace the water we lose through the skin, 
breath, urine, and feces. 

You don't have to actually drink that much water. Much of it 
comes through the foods you eat. Under ordinary conditions, the 
normal adult gets enough water from food plus 5-6 glasses of 
liquid each day. A hot climate or vigorous activity boosts the 
need for water. 



Dieters sometimes think that 
drinking too much water will 
add "water weight". This is 
not the case. Excess water is 
excreted immediately. 



It is important that infants get an adequate amount of water. 
Because the infant communicates his needs by crying, 
remember that he/she may be crying for fluid rather than food. 

Pregnant women need additional water to prevent constipate 
and breastfeeding moms need additional water to supply the 
fluid for breast milk. Fluid intake for athletes is essential for 
continued performance since water loss reduces muscular work 
capacity and could lead to collapse. 
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Water Sources in the Diet 

Water is part of almost ait the foods we eat. Juices and milk are at ieast 90% water. 
Fruits and vegetables are generally at least 80% water. We also get water from eating 
meat, eggs, and bread. Even a dry cracker is 5% water. 

The amount and kinds of minerals we get in our water is important nutritionally. 
Distilled water is not recommended because it lacks all minerals. Although impurities 
have been removed, so have the trace elements that are hard to get from other food 
sources. Hard water, which contains calcium as its major mineral, is better to drink than 
soft water, which contains large amounts of sodium. So people with water softeners are 
making a trade-off —more suds and sodium for less calcium in the diet. 

Water is frequently the forgotten nutrient, although it is the most important one in our 
diet. On those hot days when the kids are playing in the yard, bring out a big pitcher of 
water, some paper cups, and you'll be surprised how much they'll drink. Nothing does the 
trick like a big glass of cold water! 
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"Chews" Foods Wisely 



in the "real" world, we deal with foods, not nutrients. We don't go to the grocery store 
to buy 50 grams of protein, 400 milligrams of calcium, or 1800 milligrams of vitamin C. So 
for nutrient information to be of any value, it must be translated into foods. We need to 
Know what foods to eat, how much, and in what pattern. 



Nutritional Guidelines 

it isn't just TV shows that have good and bad ratings. Foods do too. Some foods are 
better for us to eat than others. The following Guideline For a Heaithly Food Pattern 
divides foods into categories ranging from "Eat Generously" to "Eat Rarely". So here is 
the answer to the common question, "What's to eat?" 



Foods to Eat in Generous Amounts 

Fruits and Vegetables— Choose fruits and vegetables that are 
fresh, frozen, or canned, preferably without sugar or salt Fruit 
or fruit beverages made from 100% real fruit juice taste better 
than fruit drinks sweetened with sugar. And you'll find that 
fruit or vegetable Juices beat a soft drink any day! 
Legumes -Dried beans and peas are economical as well as 
nutritious - a combination hard to find. Since they are a good 
source of protein and low in fat, they rank up at the top. 
Whole Grains- Any types of whole cooked grains, or whole 
grain breads, rolls, or pastas are a good choice. You'll be 
amazed at the varieties of grains on the market. 

Foods to Eat Regularly 

* Lean Meat, Poultry, and Fish -Low-fat meats have nutrient 
-benefits" (protein, vitamins, and minerals) but at the same 
time are low in fat. 

i Nuts and Seeds- Unsalted nuts and seeds and nut butters 
complement beans in taste and nutrients. EXCEPTION: Whole 
nuts and seeds are not good for children under age 3 because 
of the possibility of choking. 

> Refined Grains -Although not as good as whole grains, 
products from enriched flour are sources of energy and some 
vitamins. 

> low-fat Milk, Low-fat Yogurt and Cheese- Dairy products 
round out the daily meal pattern. Choose low-fat foods -your 
heart will love you for it! EXCEPTION: Feed whole milk to 
children under age 2. They need the extra calories contained 
in whole milk, and the fat helps the young children absorb the 
vitamins D and A. 
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Foods to Eat Occasionally 

• Fatty Meats, Game, and Sausage-The higher amounts of fat 
in these foods cause us to take heed. They're nice on 
occasion but not as part of the daily fare. 

• Eggs -Because of the choiesteroi content, limit eggs to an 
occasional special breakfast, approximately 2-3 times a 
week. EXCEPTION: Since eggs are such a good source of 
protein and iron, be a little more lenient with the number of 
eggs you serve to children. 

• Whole Milk and High-fat Cheese -It's that darn fat againi 

Foods to Eat Rarnly 

• Sweets- Limit your intake of ait those foods we so dearly 
love • soft drinks, candies, cakes, etc. Once you've kicked the 
sugar habit, you'll feel like a new person. 

• Salty foods -Because of the role salt seems to play in 
hypertension and heart disease, it is wise to cut back on salty 
foods, such as, salted nuts, potato chips, hard pretzels, and 
snack crackers. 

• Fats -Fats from fried foods, bacon, butter, and oils add many 
calories with only a few nutrients. Choose foods that have a 
better nutrient/calorie ratio than fatty foods. 

A Food Pattern -Simple Enough for a Child to Follow 

Let's apply these nutritionat guidelines to a daily food pattern, 
in general, we should be eating: 

Fruits and Vegetables— 4 times a day; Breads, Grains, and 
Cereals-4 times a day; Milk -2 to 3 times a day; Meat/Meat 
Alternates -2 times a day. 

Eating according to this pattern will provide approximately all 
of the nutrients you will need for one day. Of course, the serving 
sizes change from children to adults. A child will eat a smaller 
serving of a fruit or vegetable than an adult. The recommended 
serving sizes are: 



years 
years 
2 years 

escents/aduits 



Milk 

V* cup 

% cup 
1 cup 
1 cup 



Meet/Meat Alt. 

1 ounce 

1V2 ounce 

2 ounces 

3 ounces 



FrultiVegataplei 

V* cup 

Vi cup 
V* cup 

y* cup 



Breads/Grains 

y% slice 
Vk cup 

Vi slice 
V* cup 

1 slice 
Vx cup 

1 slice 
V* cup 
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^rrie United States Department of Agriculture his set up a food 
pattern for the children who participate in the Child Care Food 
Program that accommodates these Nutritional Guidelines. (See 
Chapter 1 for the USDA Minimum Nutritional Requirements.) If 
you feed your children according to the USDA Food Pattern and 
keep the Nutritional Guidelines In mind, you can rest easy and 
know that they are getting the nutrients they need. 

Practicing What Wa Preach 

You will continue to see references to the Guideline For a 
Healthy Food Pattern throughout the rest of the chapter. Use this 
guide in making decisions on what foods are good to eat, how 
often to eat them, and how to plan meals so they am nutritionally 
complete. 



FOOD CHOICES 

1 ) look at your aaty eating patterns 
by Making a est of s verytklag yo« 
eat —i serve yew cMMp— for I 
days. 

2) Fo*ow the Cyld ae ne for a Healthy 
foodt Pjtttroi foe i 



3) What changes dtt you 
your food choices? , 
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• that there are many different kinds of foods to eat. 

• that foods can be placed In group*: 1) breads and grains, 2} fruits and 
vegetables, 3) mUk, and 4) neat and meat alternates. 

What Do You Like to Eat? 

Talk with the children about the many different kinds of foods that they can eat. Allow 
them to express their food preferences by saying what foods they like. Point out that not 
everyone named the same food. There are many different foods that they can eat and 

tike. 

Train to Good Health 

Make a train to represent the four food groups. You can do this with five milk cartons 
and construction paper. Cut one side from each of the milk cartons so it is an open box. 
Cover one red (meat group), green (fruits and vegetables), blue (dairy products), and yellow 
(breads and cereals). Cover the fifth carton black for the engine. Punch a hole in each of 
the cars with scissors, run a small piece of yarn between the cars, and knot securely. 
You can also use shoe boxes instead of milk cartons. 

Paste pictures of foods on cards or heavy paper. Have the children sort them according 
to food groups. When the railroad cars are full, take a ride on the Train to Good Health! 

Make-A-Meal 

Cut and paste pictures of food on paper plates to make a meal. Help the children to 
include something from each food group on the plate. 

Let's Go Fishing 

Children cars cut out fish shapes from construction paper and paste a food picture on 
each fish. Attach a paper clip to the nose of each fish and put the fish in a bucket. Make 
a "fishing pole" with a magnet tied to the end of the string. Each child takes a turn to 
-go fishing". The magnet will attach itself to a paper clip, and the child can withdraw the 
flstt with the pole, if the child can identify the food picture on the fish, he gets to keep 
the fish. The child who has the most fish wins the §ame. 



Share Soup 

Take a trip to the supermarket or place a variety of vegetables on the kitchen table. 
Have each child select a vegetable io go into a pot of soup. Read the following story, 
called "Share Soup". Then prepare and cook the soup, letting the chiloren assist in 
whatever ways they can. Eat the Share Soup and see if the children can name all the 
different vegetables in the soup. Why is it good to eat lots of different kinds of foods? 
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SHARE SOUP* \ 

One* upon a time in * small village, tha sun was going down and It was dinner time. As 
usual, everyone was in his or her own little house thinking about the same ihing-what 
shall we have for dinner tonight? But on this particular night everyone thought and 
thought for a very long time. There was a problem, and it was a problem that everyone 
shared. No one had enough food in his or her house to make a dinner. Everyone had the 
earns problem! 




Because this was a friendly little town where everyone knew everyone else, the w< 
soon got around. Neighbors v ere talking about their problem with each other in the 
street, on front porches,and over back yard fences, they ail agreed that something had to 
be done soon because everyone waa getting very hungry. 

There was a man in the town who happened to be a very good cook, and ae he was 
thinking about this problem with his wife, she came up with the answer. "We will make a 
new and different kind of soup ceiled Share Soup, and you will direct the cooking," she 
said. Her husband thought this was a wonderful idea that his wife hadfand as the 
townspeople in the village found out about the idea they became more and more excited 
and happy. But what was Share Soup, they asked? The man's wife explained, "Share 
Soup is a soup you make with a big pot of water and everyone's share of food. If everyone 
brings their little share of food home, we can make one big delicious soup for everyone. I 
call it Share Soup." 

"First we'll need a large pot," he said. The people brought the largest pot they could 
find. "And now," the man said, "water to fill the pot and a fire to heat it." It took many 
buckets of water to fill the pot. A fire was built on the main street of the town and the pot 
waa set to boil. 

"Soup needs salt and pepper," said the man. He began to stir and the children ran to 
get salt and pepper. 

"Salt and pepper makes good soup, but if there were carrots it would taste much 
better." 

"I think I have some carrote," said one woman, and she ran home. She came back with 
a handful of carrots and put them in the pot. 

"Share Soup should really have some cabbage," said one man, and he returned soon 
with a big head of cabbage which he cut up and put in the pot. 

"How I wish we had some potatoes and onions; then this soup would be the most 
delicious soup ever," the man said. Some children remembered where they'd seen some 
and hurried home to get them. 

A delicious soup- and all from some water and everyone'j^hare of food. It seemed like 
magicl As the man stirred the soup he thought, "If we had anttle rice and a cup of milk, 
this soup would be the best soup in the whole world." More people ran home to get a 
little milk and rice. Soon everyone from the town had put in his or her share of food. 

The man who was such a good cook stirred and stirred the soup white everyone 
watched happily. And then the soup was ready. , 

"Everyone gets a taste," said the man. "But first, let's set the tables." Great big tables 
were placed in the main street. Alt around were lighted candles. Such a soup! How good 
it smeiledj It really was tjie best soup anyone In the town had ever tasted! 

•Bawd on Stone Soup by MarcJa Brown. Adapted by Elizabeth Paifn, Nutrition Program Assistant, Coforado 
State University Extension Service, Owner County, Colorado. 
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foods For Balances Grains 




The World of Grains 




baric} 



0n« '4 cup ««nrimj 
mmmt% th* g'»m 
r»quir»m«nt for 
lunch of «tipp»r. 
S«rv« with btkmS 
fish and mijud 
Mgctabltt. 



For most of the world's population, grains provide the main 
source of protein and approximately 60% of the calories. In the 
U.S., we get only 21 % of our calories from grains, in 1906, before 
we changed our diet toward a greater animal protein 
consumption, the average American consumed 309 pounds of 
grain products per year. Now it is down to- 114 pounds per person 
per year. 

Since grains are a valuable source of nutrients, their use is 
worth reviving. They are a good source of carbohydrate with 
some protein, contain very little fat if any, and have a variety of 
vitamins and minerals. 

We can use grains In our diet in a multitude of ways: to replace 
the usual mashed potatoes as a meat complement; as an Integral 
part of the main dish; as a breakfast cereal; or as breads, 
muffins, and crackers. ( 

There are many grains on the market that go unnoticed and 
uneaten because of the lack of familiarity. The following three 
recipes give you examples of how you can use barley, bulgur 
(cracked wheat), and rice. Give them a try. You might be on the 
forefront of a new movement to revive the grains! 



MUSHROOM BARLEY 



2 tbsp. butter 

1 chopped onion (medium size) 

1 cup barley (not quick cook) 

2 cans beef broth, undiluted 

1 4 ounce can mushroom pieces and liquid 
Vt cup chopped walnuts or pieces (optional) 
V* tsp. nutmeg 

Saute onion in butter. Add barley and brown until golden. Place 
mixture into 1 Vt quart casserole. Pour the tfl&f broth over the 
mixture and add the mushroom pieces and liquid from the can. 
Add walnuts and nutmeg. 

Cover with foil and bake at 350* for 1 hour. Uncover and bake an 
additional 30 minutes. Add more hot liquid if the mixture looks 
dry. 
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BULGUR SALAD* 

1% cups bulgur (cracked wheat) 
3 cups boiling salted water 

i 

In a mixing bowl, arrange tht bulgur and pour boiling water over 
it. Cover bowl; allow It to stand until cool. 



green onions, trimmed and chopped fine, with as much 
green aa possible 

ktrgs ripe tomatoes, peeled, seeded, chopped and drained 
cf excess liquid 
fsmon, grated rind and juice 
cup parsley, finely chopped 
cup olive oil (best quality) 



1 
1 

salt 

freshly ground pepper 



In a sieve, press out any water not absorbed by the bulgur. 
Return the bulgur to the mixing bowl. Add the rest of the 
ingredients to the bulgur and season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Chill the salad, covered, for a least 3 hours. ' 

"This is a grain you may not have used before. Try it It 
definitely is superior in taste to white rice." 

•From: A Calibration of Vegetsbies. Copyright © 1877 by Robert Ackart, (New 
York Afheneum, 1977) Reprinted with permission of Atheneum Publishers. 

' -^4 
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APPLE RICE BETTY* 

4 large tart apples 

t cup cooked brown rice 

Vi cup chopped walnuts or pecans 

% tsp. cloves 

V* tsp. cinnamon 

V« tsp. salt 

2 tbsp. oil 

Vi cup honey 

A 

Mix honey with spices. Grease baking dish. Place thin layer of 
rice fn dish; add layer of thinly sliced apples and sprinkle with 
honey, spices, and nuts. Repeat layers until ail ingredients are 
used, saving some honey and nuts for top. Pour oil over all. Bake 
at 350* degrees until apples are soft. Serve hot. 

'From: Jane Klndertehrer. Confessions of s Sneaky Organic Cook (Emmaus, PA: 
RodaJe Press} Reprinted with permission of Jens Klndertehrer. 
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Foods for Balance 



Cereals: is the Box 
More Nutritious Than What's Inside? 



BREAKFAST THANKS* 

We thank thee for this Instant 
coffee, this Redf-Qufck cocoa, 
this one-minute oatmeal, and 
the popup waffle*, in haste. 
Amen. 




com 
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Cereals piay a major role in the daily nutrition of children. At 
breakfast, less time is available for food preparation. Quick-to- 
service foods that any family member can prepare are 
Increasingly being eaten at breakfast. A serving, of a ready-to-eat 
cereal with milk is the most frequent at-home food choice. 

When it comes to buyinQ cereal, one short walk down the 
cereal aisle in a supermarkets enough to leave you in a state of 
confusion — different colors, different shapes, clever names, 
games and toys inside, not to mention me pressure from the kids 
to buy "Zinkos" because of their slick TV Jingle. 

What kinds of cereals are the most nutritious? Is a fortified 
cereal better? Which ones have the most sugar? Here are some 
guidelines to follow: 

1. Whole grain cereal is best When grains are milled, many of 
the nutrients are removed in the outer layers and germ. Not all 
of the nutrients are added back with enrichment. The minor 
nutrients, which are of particular concern, are not. Whole grain 
cereals contain much more fiber than most refined cereals, \ 
and fiber is one of the main health benefits from eating grains. 
Whole grain cereals are your best buy. 

2. "Hot" cereal is generally more nutritious than "cold" cereal. 
Grains have to be cookeo tc be eaten. "Cold" cereals are 
precooked for you. They are subjected to hot, dry heat which is 
more destructive of the thiamin and protein than the moist 
heat you use at home. Alr-fiakes, puffs, and additional 
processing lessens the protein availability by as much as 75%. 
And it is mostly in "cold" cereals that you find artificial colors, 
flavors, and chemical preservatives, which are not desirable. 
This doesn't mean that cold cereals are not nutritious,but be 
sure to choose whole grain cold cereals, rather than refined. To 
increase the nutritional value of "hot" cereals, cook them in 
milk rather than water. Add *h cup dry milk to 2 cups water. 

a Vitamin-fortliied cereals are not necessarily better. It is a good 
idea to add back nutrients that have been lost through the 
milting process, such as iron, thiamin, and niacin, but some of 
today's cereal boxes read more like vitamin pill, bottles. 
Nutrients are added to cereals that never were there in the first 
place, like vitamins A and D. These "cereals" are essentially 
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vffemln pills in a sugar grain Hake, puff, or blob. And yet it 
would be impossible to make a "one-a-day" restriction of 
cereal. Vitamin-fortified cereals are a high profit item for ttje 
food industry, and the consumer gets very little benefit from It 
For example, d costs a drug company 0.2 cents per serving to 
add 100% of the U.S.R.D.A. for 10 vitamins to a cereal product. 
And vitamin C costs just 0.05 cents. In turn, the consumer pays 
almost twice the price per pound for vitamins that can be 
easily obtained from other food sources. Remember that 
vitamin pills are vitamin pills and cereal is cereal, and If is best 
not to mix the two. iron-fortified cereals, on the. other hand, are 
an exception. Because of the prevalence of iron deficiency 
anemia among infants and children, nutritionists and 
pediatricians recognize the benefits of getting additional iron 
in breakfast cereals. 
4 Sugared cereals should be avoided. "Cereal" is not the proper 
term for pre-sweetened cereals that contain 30-55% sugar. . 
Some consumer groups suggest that they more accurately be 
called "sugared breakfast food", it is unlikely that children 
would add as much as 3 teaspoons of sugar to an ounce of 
unsweetened cereal, which is what they, get with some 
sweetened cereals. The nutritional value from sugared cereals 
comes mostly from the milk. So if you ate the box along with a 
glass of milk, at least you would be getting some fiber from 
the meai! 
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Average Cereal Costs per found 

Hfcofe grate *1k>s" cct«aif S.S4-.SS 
cereals $.t5-!.*0 
S i£0-U» 
S2.20-2.tt> 





SUGAR CONTENT OF 




0 TO 5% SUGAR 


Shredded Wheat 


Sranota 


Cfctmeal 


Roman Meal 


Whole Wheat Cereal Wheatena 


Wieat Hearts 


Cream of Wheat 


Cheerios 


Alpen 


Rjfjed Rice 


Post Toasties 


Utfcle Sam Cereal 


Product 18 


Wheat Chex 


Corn Total 


Grape Nut Fiakee 


Special K 


Puffed Wheat 


Wheatres 




6 TO 20% SUGAR 


Com Flakes 


Heartland (with raisins) 


Grape Nuts 


Buck Wheat 


Crispy Rfcs 


Life 


Com Chex 


. Grenofa Cereals 


Total 


Sugar Frosted Corn Flakes 


Rice Chex 


40% Bran Flakes 


Crisp Rice 


Team 


Raisin Bran 


Granola 


Concentrate 


10O% Bran Cereal 


Rice Crispies 


Bran 



21 TO 40% SUGAR 

Fortified Oat Flakes 
Heartland 
Super Sugar Chex 
Sugar Frosted Flakes 
Bran Buds* 

Sugar Sparkled Corn Flakes 



Frosted Mim Wheats 
Sugar Pope 
Alpha Bits 
Sir GrapefeUow 
Super Sugar Crisp 
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Cocoa Puffs 
Capn Crunch 
Crunch Berries 
Kaboom 
Frankenberry 
Frosted Flakes 
Count Chocuia 
Orange Ouangarooa 
Qufcp 
Boo Berry 



TO 50% SUGAR 

\|nilty Crunch 
Baron Von Red berry 
Cocoa Krtspies 

Trlx 

Froot Loops 
Honeycomb 
Pink Panther 
Cinnamon Crunch 
Lucky Charms 



MORE THAN S0% SUGAR 

Cocoa Pebbles King Vitamin 

Apple Jacks Sugar Smacks 

Fruity Pebbles - Super Grange Crisp 



'From the Journal of Dentistry for Children, September / October, 1874 
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One % cupterving 
mHtt thtc«*fti 
fSQU I refluent And 
contrite*** % cup 
fruit tOffWdV tNi 
fruit fOQuiwnent. 
S*o# topped erHh 
choppoyf, fwKrfi ffutt 
and nviik. 



BREAKFAST SURPRISE CEREAL* 

2 cum cookftd oatrrwsl 

1 %cups dteed apple (2 apptes) 
1 cuo rrmrmevl nuts 
% cup raisins 
% eupmolassss 

3 tbep. honey 

1 tap. cinnamon 
% tap. salt 

Combine at! ingredients in a greased casserole and bake in 400 
degree oven for 20 minutes. Serve warm with cream or milk. 
Makes 6 servings. 

"This is not a 'blah* hot cereal!" 

•From: Joan* Hugglns. Outofttw Sugar Rut HAH Publications, P.O. Bp* 2589, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 8Q9Q1. Reprinted with permission of tha author. 
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Bread - Loafing Is Good For You I 

Bread is called the staff of life and rightfully so. All cultures 
have established a staple grain product that is eaten daily. In the 
U.S., it is mostly wheat bread, tortillas, and com bread in the 
South. Bread products are aiso commonly eaten in the form of 
pastas, such as spaghetti, macaroni, and noodles. Bread 
products made from unrefined, whole grains are nutritionally 
superior to the refined grain foods. 

Refined vs. Unrefined Fiour 

How is refined flour different from unrefined flour? The refining 
process removes the bran layer and germ from the wheat grain, 
leaving the endosperm, which is mainly starch and some protein. 
Unfortunately, most of the vitamins and minerals plus the fiber 
are contained in the bran and the germ. In refining, there are 22 
nutrients removed, and only 8 added back to the flour- a process 
called "enrichment", in the 1940's when enrichment became 
required by taw, most of the vitamins and minerals had not yet 
been identified as being essential nutrients, and enrichment 
seemed to supply most of what was lost. Now we know that 
enriched fiour is inferior to whole grain flour, but it is difficult to 
change a consumer market that has become accustomed to 
*M!racie Bread" (named because it is a miracle it is bread). 
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Wwto Gr*lnt and Mineral Availability 

Unrefined flour and whole grains contain a euotance that may react with minerals in 
the intestine end keep them from being absorbed. Fortunately, there are ways to 
counteract this probierr. that might occur with whole grain foods. Minerals can be made 
more available curing the leavening process in breadmaking by adding foods such as 
yogurt, sour milk, moiasses, or fruit juice to the bread dough. 



Questions and Answers on Bread 



1. is "wheat" bread whole whoa? 

No. "Wheat" breads are usually made from enriched flour and 
have less than 50% whole wheat flour added. Read the label 
for the first Ingredient. If it is whole wheat bread, it should say 
"whole wheat flour". 

2. What is the difference between bleached and unbleached 

flour? 

The bleaching process ages flour to Improve the rising power. 
Both whole wheat and anriched flour can be either bleached or 
unbleached, depending on the flour company Whether 
unbleached flour is more nutritious is not clear. 

a Is it true that darker colored bread contains more whole wheat 
flour and is therefore more nutritious? 

No. Many rye or pumpernickie breads are made from a mixture 
of enriched white and rye flour with caramel color added. Read 
the label to know what you're getting, 

4. How do "natural" or "wheat berry" breads compare with whole 
wheat bread? 

A bread made with enriched fiour and a few cracked wheat 
berries added is not as nutritious as whole wheat bread. A 
simple rule of thumb: If whole wheat fiour is the first 
ingredient, you're on the right track. 
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WW ENGLISH MUFFINS* 



On«-fi*4f muffin 
meets tr* bre*d 
requttemeitf for til 
tmttft Sen* w*m 
ru. agpfreeMCtat 



One- Keif texti.ia 
inewt* the bread 
requirement for aft 
roe*:*. Try a tortilla 
end bean sandwich 
«t tanctttm*. 



1 tbsp. dry active yesst 4 cups wtioft wheat flour 

2 tbsp. lukewarm water 3 tbsp. butter, softened 

1 Vi cup hot water 10 muffin rings or 10-7 ounce tuna 

Va cup heavy cream cans with both ends removed 

1 t*p. salt and well buttered 

2 tbsp. honay 

Dissolve yeast in warm water and set aside for 10 minutes. 
Combine not water, cream, honey and salt in bowl. Stir in yeast 
mixture. Add 2 cups of the flour and beat well. Cover mixture with 
a damp towel and let rise in warm place for about 1 V4 hours or 
until mixture collapses back inio the bowl. Beat in the butter and 
knead in the remaining flour. Set greased muffin rings or tuna 
cans on a cold buttered griddle and fill each half-way with muffin 
batter. Cover and let rise until doubled in bulk, about 30 minutes. 
Heat griddle at 400*. When muffins are set and browned, remove 
rings and turn to brown other side. Coot slightly on rack. To 
serve, split with a fork and toast. Makes 10 muffins. 

"These tasty muffins are wonderful all by themselves or topped 
with creamed hard-cooked eggs." 

•From: Joanie Hoggin* Out of the Sugar Rut HAH Publications, P.O. Box 258*. 
Colorado Springs. Colorado. Reprinted with permission of trie author. 

HOMEMADE TORTILLAS* 

2 cups flour 

1 Vt tap. baking powder 

1 tbsp. lard 

Add small amounts of water until dough is soft enough to spread. 
Pinch off small pieces of dough. Roll out with rolling pin to pie 
crust thickness and small pancake size. Cook on hot ungreased 
griddle. 

•From: Colien LuedecKe, Day Care Provider, Pueblo, Colorado 



Qne-natt pancake 
serving meet* the 
Cx»»cf lequireinent* 
Try torn* pancahaa 
at snacMtm* ind 
let the cWAen help 
*itft tfte 
preparation 



ORANGE WHOLE WHEAT PANCAKES* 



2 eggs 

2 cups whole wheat flour 
«4 tap. salt 



•/a 
% 
1% 



cup oil 

tsp. baking soda 

to 2 cups orange juice 



Mix eggs and oil. Sift together dry ingredients. Add to egg 
mixture. Mix in orange Juice until desired consistency is reached. 
Cook on griddle or frying pan. 

•From: The Vegetarian Epicure, by Anns Thomas. Copyright 1972 by Anna 
Thomas. Reprinted by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, inc. 
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• that we need to eat breads and cereals every day to stay healthy x 

• that there are many different kinds of breads to eat 

• that sweetened cereals are not as good for us as unsweetened cereals 



Fred, The Horse Who Likes Bread 
Read tlM following story to the children: 

There once was a horse named Fred. When he was young, he pulled the plow In 
Farmer Jones* fields, in the early spring, he turned over rich black soil. And he pulled 
the disc and the harrow to make the fields ready to plant. Then he pulled the planter 
and drill when his owner planted the crops that grew in the summer. 

Fred helped with the harvest too, pulling the wagons loaded with grain. But best of aft, 
Fred liked the wheat harvest. Every morning he was ready to begin work in the hot sun. 
Everyone who knew Fred said he always worked hardest at wheat harvest 

They also said he worked so hard because he knew the goodness of wheat and of all 
the foods in the bread and cereal food group. His owner used to give htm bread from 
his noontime sandwiches. Fred loved it. It was good for him too, and he worked all the 
harder. 

They started calling him "Fred, the horse who likes bread". 

Fred is retired now. Machines do alt the hard work he used to do. But he's still crazy 
about bread. 



Story taken from: Take a Nutrition Break! Northern Colorado Educational Board of Cooperative Services 
Longmont Colorado, 1980, pg. 56. 

Do horses really eat bread? Have some wheat berries, oats, and other grains for the 
children to see. Explain that horses eat the grains that we eat, only we grind most of our 
grains before we cook them. Have the children eat a piece of bread and then pretend that 
they are horses, like Fred. 



Whole Wheat Sprouts 

Use wheat berries to show how seeds are sprouted. Wheat berries can be purchased at 
any natural food or health food store. Do not purchase wheat berries from a garden or 
seed store as they may be treated with a poisonous insecticide. 

Soak V* cup wheat berries in water in a widemouth jar overnight. Pour off this water 
and cover the mouth with cheesecloth. Rinse with cool water 2 — 3 times a day for 
several days. Compare the wheat seed before and after sprouting. Eat the sprouts in a 

salad or right out of the Jar! 
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UVs Get Corny ■ 

Dried corn is a grain that is used in many ways: in com bread, tortillas, com fritters, 
and as hominy and grits. It can be ground into com meal in the blender Just like wheat 
berries. Here is a cornmeal recipe that children love. 



tVj cups cornmeal 
% cup flour 
4 tep. baking powder 
1 tap salt 



HUSH PUPPIES 
Yt cup milk 

Yt onion, finely chopped 
2 eggs 
2 f>spoil 



• Let the children examine the com kernels before putting them into the blender. Grind 
at top speed for 2 - 3 minutes. Stop the blender 2 to 3 times and stir the cornmeal. 

• The children can help measure the dry ingredients into the bowl, crack the eggs, add 
the onion and oil. 

• After the batter is stirred, give each child some dough to form into t inch balls. Fry in 
hot oil in a skillet, about 4 minutes on each side. Drain on paper towels. 

Adapted from: Mary Ann Peterson and Susan Smith. Fun With Food. (Jefferson County Extension Service, 15200 
West Sixth Avenue, Golden. Colorado 1978) p. 32. 

Sweet Cereals— No More, Out the Door! 

Sugar-coated cereals with games, prizes, gimmicks, and Jingles are tough acts to 
follow. Children are more likely to ask for these sugared cereals because of their 
attractive advertising on T.V. 

• Make unsweetened cereals special by allowing the children to "decorate" their own 
cereals Prepare toppings, such as raisins, chopped nuts, crushed dried bananas, 
chopped prunes, or fresh in-season fruit. Let the children top their hot or cold cereals 
with the topping of their choice. 
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Foods for Balances Fruits and Vegetables 



Fruit - Nature's Sweet Tooth 



A fruit is the part of a plant that contains the plant's seeds. It 
was nature's way to make fruit colorful and sweet so that the 
seeds would get distributed away from the mother plant. 

Birds and mammals can't resist a tasty fruit morsel. As 
animals eat the fruits and move elsewhere, the seeds pass 
through their digestive tracts and come out ready to sprout or 
germinate. They are usually deposited in a new spot and fertilized 
along with the "planting". Birds carry fruit away from the tree 
and drop the seeds in a faraway place after enjoying the fruit 
pulp. 

There are some fruits that are classified as vegetables because 
.of the way they are eaten. In 1893, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that a tomato is a vegetable because it is eaten as 
part of the main course. They also ruled that any plant part that 
was eaten as an appetizer, dessert, or M in-hand" was a fruit. This 
ruled out zucchini, cucumbers, green peppers, peas, string beans, 
corn, eggplant, and avocadoes, all of which are technically fruit. 
We can change this by eating string beans for dessert and 
eggplant "in-hand**. But this could get "out of hand". 




The Nutrient Goodies in Fruits 

On the average, most fruits are similar in nutrient content. 
They are good sources of vitamins C and A. Cantaloupe is an 
exceptional rich source of vitamins, containing large amounts 
of C and A, plus additional B vitamins. Eating a piece of fresh, 
raw citrus fruit, such as an orange or grapefruit, is an easy way 
to be sure you've met your vitamin C requirement for the day. 
Since vitamin C is easily destroyed by heat in cooking, the raw 
source will assure that the need is met. Apples are beneficial for 
additional reasons besides their vitamin content. The old saying, 
"An apple a day keeps the doctor away", has some truth. Apples 
contain iron, a small amount or vitamin E, and certain 
substances that may help to lower cholesterol levels in the blood 
which may prevent heart disease. 

Fresh Fruits All Year-Round 

in the last 150 years, there has been a great increase in the 
number of fresh fruits available to u> all year. In 1835, fresh 
strawberries were available .n norther U.S. cities for only one 
month. Today fresh strawberries are 'able year-round, 



"Orange" you glad to know 
that: 

• An orange can have as many as 10 
seeds In It and still be catted a 
"seedless" orange. 

• A food dye is sometimes added to 
ripe green-colored oranges to give 
them their orange color. 

• If Rhode bland had as many orange 
trees growing as Florida, California, 
and Texas have, almost the entire 
state would be covered with orange 
trees. 

• it's possible to grow oranges, 
grapefruits, tangerines, and lemons,, 
all on the same treei 

• During the 18th century, oranges 
were a delicacy in Europe and eaten 
only by lungs, queens, and other 
nobility. 
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although they .are quite expense of f-season. Because of new 
plant varieties, fruits can be stored for longer periods of time. 
Refrigerated trucks, trains, and planes bring us at feast 50 
different fruits and vegetables, even when snow covers the frozen 
ground. 

Take advantage of fresh fruits. They make a perfect dessert 
They have bright color, sweet taste, variety in texture, 
complement any meal, and are nutritious to top it all. They are 
the perfect food for weaning the family an* 4 children off the 
traditional desserts, such as cakes, cookies, and other sweets. 



A3, 



Dried Fruits 



Dried fruits are fully ripened fruits that have about 75% of their moisture removed by 
dehydration or sun-drying. These fruits are allowed to tree-ripen longer than those used 
for canning, freezing, or fresh produce, so they have a higher sugar content and fruitier 
taste. Prunes and raisins are a good source of iron and an effective natural laxative. 
Apricots and peaches are good sources of vitamin A. 

Dried fruit is a nice treat in small amounts. But we need to be careful not to overdo a 
good thing. Dried fruit is high in natural sugars that can stick to the teeth and cause 
tootil decay in the same way as refined sugar. Also, dried fruit is condensed from several 
pounds of fresh fruit. For example, one pound of dried apricots represents 6 to 8 pounds 
of fresh apricots and contains 1200 calories compared to 220 calories found in the 6 to 8 
pounds of fresh fruit. 



US OA CCfP **&towmm** 



One <>« ounce 
seiving yield* * i 
cup fruit This 
mnts the two-tfuit 
requirement at 
lynch or supper For 
snack. »#'»* with 
mi* or crackers 



FROZEN FRUIT POPS 

A nutritious frozen snack that children wilt love. Prepare ahead 
and have snacks ready for those busy, hectic days. 

1 eup bananas, meshed 

1 package (10 ox.) frozen sliced strawberries, partially thawed 
1 can (13V. ox.) crushed pineapple, undralned 
*/* cup evaporated milk 

Combine bananas and strawberries; beat thoroughly. Stir in 
pineapple. Add milk gradually, beating until blended. Spoon into 
paper cups. Insert popsicie stick or plastic spoon into center of 
each cup. Freeze until sefid. Peel off paper and serve. 

flscipe from: Mary Ann Peterson, Susan Smith, Fun With Food, C.S.U. 
Cooperative Extension Service. 152(50 We*t Sixth Avenue, Golden, Colorado, 
80401, p. 48. 
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IWiT.POPOVERS 



Easy to make. Great use for fruit that Is a little too ripe for 
serving. Suitable for breakfast or dessert. 



mo* ccf» ********* 



Mix together thoroughly: 



1 cup whole wheat flour 
1 or mote eggs 
1 cup milk 
dash cinnamon 



requirement for 
tunch. topper, or 
f ..*ck S#rre with 
trM& at snack t< ma 



One mufftn meet* 
the bread 



Heat buttered muffin pan in very hot oven until it hisses when 
sprinkled with water. Fill each muffin cup slightly over half full 
with batter. Have ready; mashed bananas, blueberries, sliced 
peaches, or fruit of your choice. Place a feaspoonfui of fruit on L 
top of each popover and bake at 450* for 30 minutes. Lower 
temperature to 350' and bake for 15 more minutes. Makes 12. 

Ftecipe from: Marilyn Bennett. Wild wood Child Care Food Program. 



Guess Who's Coming to Dinner . . . Vegetables! 



Do you hear these kinds of comments frequently? If so, we need to put on our thinking 
caps and find ways to get vegetables to be an accepted and even preferred part of the 
meal. 

Why Are Vegetables So Important? 

Generally speaking, vegetables are low in calories, high in fiber, and contain numerous 
vitamins and minerals in significant amounts. They also can be eaten raw or cooked, 
served as a side dish or a main dish, and offer a variety in color, taste, and texture. They 
are the most versatile of the four food groups and have the most potential for creative 
cooking. \ 

With ali of these claims to fame, why is it that so many Americans don't like 
vegetables? Lots of reasons. Maybe Daddy won't eat them (meat 'n potatoes man). Maybe 
they are referred to as "rabbit food". Maybe whoever cooks says they are too much 
trouble. Maybe they are overcooked and mushy. Maybe we're still rebelling from 
childhood when Mom said a million times, "Eat your spinach. It's good for you." 



"Yuck. I hate beans." 
"No vegetables for me, thank you. 
"What are those things?" 
u I don't like new stuff." 
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Ways to introduce Vegetables 



REMEMBER . . . 

• Eat a dark green or orange vegetable 
every other day, such as spinach, 
Swiss chard, mustard greens, sweet 
potatoes, yellow squash. 



• Eat a vitamin C •containing fruit 
vegetable daily, such as oranges, 
grapefruit, green pepper, red or 
white cabbage, broccoli. 



it is not as easy to like vegetables as fruit because fruit is 
sweeter. For that reason, some nutritionists and pediatricians 
have suggested that infants, needing more time to learn to 
accept vegetables, should be introduced to vegetables first, so 
they don't learn to expect foods to taste sweet. Here are some 
ways to make vegetables acceptable to your children: 

• introduce them when your children are hungry. 

Let the children help in preparation, such as washing the 
potatoes, tearing the lettuce, and shelling peas. 
Make them attractive. There is lots of color in a tossed salad 
or mixed steamed vegetables. 

Grow your own. Vegetables that a child picks from the garden 
will be eaten when the refrigerated vegetables won't. 
Mash left-over vegetables, combine with egg and flour, and fry 
up as a vegetable pancake. 

Add diced vegetables to meat loaf and spaghetti sauce. 



Fresh - Frozen - Canned? ? 



People sometimes wonder whether they should buy fresh vegetables instead of canned 
or frozen, since fresh vegetables are the least processed. The order- in terms of vitamin 
content-often is: 1) home grown vegetables, 2) fresh or frozen, and 3) canned. 

it should be no surprise that home grown produce is highest in nutrient content. 
Vitamin loss begins as soon as vegetables are picked. So. the less time there is between 
harvest and consumption, the better. Home grown vegetables have another advantage- 
pesticide use can be controlled by the home gardener. 

The fact that frozen vegetables may contain as many vitamins as fresh is surprising to 
most people. There are a number of reasons for this fact. Large vegetable producers use 
the "cream.of the crop" for freezing, pick at the peak of development, and freeze 
immediately, which has very little effect on vitamin content. On the other hand, 
vegetables that are to be sold as fresh produce are frequently picked green and trucked 
long distances before they are sold. 

Fresh vegetables are an excellent source of vitamins even though they may suffer some 
nutrient loss through transportation. When fresh vegetables are wilted or old, buy their 
frozen counterpart. Frozen vegetables that have been processed in a sauce add calories, 
fat, food additives, and unnecessary expense. Buy the plain frozen vegetables. 

Canned vegetables are ranked fast because the high temperatures used in canning 
destroy some vitamins and others leak out into the water which is usually thrown away. 
Again, this does not mean that they„are not good food. Reports that all the vitamins are 
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destroyed are exaggerate*! Canned tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and mustard greens are 
s\m good sources of vitamin C. One fourth cup canned carrots or % cup canned spinach 
provides all the recommended vitamin A for the day. In whatever form, vegetables are a 
good source of nutrients and should be included in the diet at least twice a day! 



GREEN BEAN CASSEROLE 

The creamy cheese sauce and delicate seasonings make this a 
fa rtily favorite. 

V/i lbs. fresh or frozen green beans. To prepare fresh green 
beans: remove stems, halve, and rinse in cold water. Steam 
for 12 minutes until tender. Refresh in cold water, drain, and 
reserve. 



4 tbsp. butter 
4 tbsp. flour 
2'/ 2 cups milk 



1 Vt cups grated mild Cheddar cheese 
grated nutmeg 
dash salt, pepper 



In large saucepan, heat butter, flour. Add milk, stirring constantly, 
until mixture is thickened and smooth. Add cheese, stirring until 
melted. Season to taste. Gently fo!d beans into cheese sauce. 
Top with 1 cup bread crumbs toasted in 1 tbsp. butter. Bake at 
350° for 15 minutes. 

ZUCCANOES 

Children like the idea of eating out of a "canoe". They can help 
with the stuffing. 

Wash medium sized zucchini squash. Steam for ten minutes. Cut 
in half lengthwise and scoop out the centers. Mix zucchini with 
teft-over meat, diced onion and celery, and tomato paste. Stuff 
the "canoes", top with Parmesan cheese and thyme. Bake 20 ■ 30 
minutes at 350°. 



One *% cup serving 
yields 

approximettly 
cup v«gttmfcit 
wtttch meets half 
Ike vegetable 
requirement f©f 
lunch Ot supper. 
Complement wtth a 
baked pouto 



USDACCF* 



One serving of 
"fuccanoe*' wiH 
meet the vegetable 
and meat 
requirement for 
lunch or supper tf 
the "canoe" 
contains a total of 
Vi cup mijcexj 
vegetables 
fiuccftint, onion, 
celery, etc ) end t % 
ounces meet ems 
cheese. 



SPINACH SURPRISE DIP 

When this dip is served for company, everyone asks for the 
recipe. It is tastier to make it up a day or two ahead so flavors 
meld together. It can also be made with sour cream or yogurt. 

2 cups fresh chopped spinach (chopped very fine) 
2 cups parsley 
% h cup mayonnaise 

t cup green onions, Including tops (chopped vary fine) 

Mix aii together and serve with fresh vegetables or crackers. 



Onm % cup wrving 
of dip. Mnwd with 

'A CUP flHtl 

v«8«t»b>M, mMti 
th« vafwUbte 

requirement for 
iwcH, *uppcr. or 
•ntck. 
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• that there are foods called fruits and vegetables. 

• that we need to eat fruits and vegetables everyday to stay healthy. 

• that we should eat many different kinds of fruits and vegetables. 

Mystery Can 

This is an activity that teaches the children which foods are fruits and which are 
vegetables and wilt help to teach them the names of the foods. 

Place a fruit or vegetable in the bottom of a one pound coffee can. Cover it by 
stretching a sock over the top of the can. Have the children reach through the sock into 
the can They must try to think of the name of the fruit or vegetable which is inside the 
mystery can by feeling it. They should keep the name a secret until ail of the children 
have had a chance to feel it. Before giving the name of the fruit or vegetable, ask the 
children such questions as: What color do you think it is? Did it feel rough or smooth? Is 
it round or long? Does it have a peeling? 

Let the children take turns in opening the can and revealing the mystery food. How 
many guessed correctly? 

Apples, oranges, bananas, potatoes, green peppers, zucchini, and onions are ail good 
mystery can foods. 

Apple Tree 

Show pictures of orchards or fruit growing on trees. Then illustrate where apples come 
from by reciting the following rhy.ne: 

Way up high in the apple tree (raise hands high above head, index fingers and thumbs 
making a circle) 

Two little apples smiled at me. (smile) 

/ shook that tree as hard as i could, (shake arms) 

And down came the apples, (drop one arm to knee, then drop the other) 

Mm ... Mm ... Mm . . . were they good! (rub stomachs) 

Taken fronv Mary Ann Peterson. Susan Smith.Fun With Food. C.S.U Cooperative Extension Service 15200 West 
Sixth Avenue. Golden, Colorado,?. 2. 

* 

Vegie Tasting Party 

Here is an opportunity for children to make a game out of tasting new vegetables. Cut 
into bite-size portions the following vegetables: broccoli, cauliflower, radishes, zucchini, 
cucumber. Invite the children to taste them and describe each one. To encourage them to 
taste ail of the vegetables, include riddles: taste the vegetable that looks like a white 
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|- flower (c*uiff lowers* find the fittie trees (broccoli); teste the red rock (radish); teste the 
- vegetable wheels (zucchini or cucumber rounds). 9 

Variation*: 

• Blindfold the "taster". Have another child pick the vegetable that will be tasted. Let 
the "chooser" give hints if the "taster" can't identify the food. 

• Have the children taste the vegetables while holding their noses. Point out that smell 
is an important part of taste. 

• Serve the vegetables with a dip: 

1 cup creamed cottage cheese 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 
2 tbsp. milk 
2 tbsp. mayonnaise 
2 tbsp. chopped green onions 
Vi cup chopped parsley 
% tap. tan-agon leaves 
dash pepper 

Mix ingredients in a blender, scraping sides of blender jar with rubber scraper and 
rebiending as required until mixture is smooth and creamy. Makes Vh cups. 

White the children are eating the vegetables, explain to them that everyone needs to 
eat vegetables every day to stay healthy. Vegetables help them see better (point to eyes), 
make their skin healthy (point to skin), give them strong teeth and bones (point to teeth 
and bones), and they'll be happy because they are healthy (big smile). 

Learning About Seeds 

Children will learn that plants come from seeds. Play a finger game about a seed: 

* / plant a little seed in the dark, dark ground (hide one finger in the fist of the other 
hand) - 

Out comes the sun big and round (make large circle with arms) 
Down comes the cool rain, soft and stow (lower arms slowly, wiggle fingers for rain) 
Up comes the little seed, grow, grow (hide finger again in the other fist. Slowly push It 
up through the space between bent thumb and bent index finger) 

Taken from: Mary Ann Peterson, Susan Smith, Fun With Food, C.S.U. Cooperative Extension Service, 15200 West 
Sixth Avenue. Golden, Colorado 80401 p. 12. 

a 

Children who live in a city and have not had the chance to see vegetables or fruit 
growing in a garden do not easily relate a growing plant to the box or can of vegetables 
from the freezer or cupboard. By growing bean sprouts, they will have an opportunity to , 
eat the plants they grow. 

• Wash mung beans and soak overnight in lukewarm water. 

• Drain and let each child put some in the sprouting jar. Use a wide-mouth quart 
canning jar. 

e Cover the jar with cheesecloth fastened with a rubber band. 
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• Rinse two or three times a day and drain off excess water through the cheesecloth. 

• Beans should sprout in six to eight days. 

• As the sprouts progress, explain to the children what is happening. Talk about how 
plants need sunlight, water, etc. 

• Let the children harvest the sprouts and eat them In a salad or on a sandwich. 

**** 

Tht Voglo Underground 

We eat different parts of vegetable plants. When we eat broccoli, cauliflower, and 
artichokes, we are eating the flower. With spinach, lettuce, and mustard greens, we are 
eating the leaves. Vegetables like carrots, potatoes, and onions are roots. This activity 
familiarizes the children with root vegetables and shows them that root vegetables grpw 
underground. * — * 

• Purchase root vegetables, such as, carrots, radishes, green onions, turnips or beets, 
with the greens stilt attached. 

• "Plant" the vegetables in a tub or bucket filled with dirt. 

• Gather the children around the mini-garden. Have them describe the vegetable tops. 
3 Ask if anyone can guess what vegetable is growing under the ground. 

• When everyone has had a chance to guess, ask several to pull up the plants one at a 
time. Most Qf the children will get very excited by this activity, so "replant" the 
vegetables to give everyone a chance to be a gardener. s > 

• Wash the vegetables. Discuss color, shape, and texture. 

• Prepare some of them for a snack. 

Taken from: Mary Ann Peterson, Susan Smith. Fun With Food, C.S.U. Cooperative Extension Service. 15200 
West Sixth Avenue, Golden. Colorado 80401 pp. 11-12. 

Alligator Pears 

The avocado is called an "alligator pear" in Mexico. Show the children the various 
parts of the avocado and explain that it is a fruit because its seed is carried inside. 
Tomatoes, squash, pumpkins, and cucumbers are also fruits for this same reason. Here is 
a poem about alligators; 



Alligator, alligator, you look so mean (look mean) 

Alligator, alligator, why are you green? (point to something green) 

Vou live in the water and on the land (swim like a fish, walk around on the land) 

// / know what's good for me, 

Hi look where I stand! (look around to be sure there aren't any alligators) 

Let the children help make guacamole dip; 

1 large rip* avocado 1 small tomato, diced 

1 tosp. lemon Juice 1 <b«p. mayonnaise 

1 small onion, minced dath of garlic salt and chill pepper to taste 

Mix ingredients well. Serve as a dip with raw vegetables or crackers. 

Taken from; Eiien S. Marbach. Martha Piass. and Lily Hsu O'Connell. Nutrition in « Changing World: A Curriculium 
lor Primary Grade* 1-3. Provo, Utah! Brigharri young University Press, 1970 p. 20. 
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foods For Balances Beans, Nuts, Seeds 



Meat is "Bean" Replaced 



Dried beans have long been called "poor man's meat". We 
hear people say, "During the Depression, things were so bad we 
had to eat beans every day." When financially able, people seem 
to replace the excellent and cheap nutrition which beans offer 
with the more costly nutrition of meat. Except for a lowe. protein 
availability than meat, beans offer nutritional advantages, such 
as high in fiber, and low in fat and calories. Combining beans 
with other foods increases their protein content to a level 
comparable to meat at a fraction of the cost. 

Beans Have Personality 

There are many different kinds of beans, each lending itself to 
a unique style of preparation. Here is a brief run-down on the 
most commonly eaten beans. and how they can be used. 

• Pinto and red kidney beans are favorites in the U.S. and 
Mexico. Season with chili, tomato sauce, or a small amount of 
ground beef. Both can also be eaten cold in salads or in a 
vinegar and oil marinade. 

• White, small white, or navy beans are mild tasting and readily 
absorb flavors. Cook vith a ham bone or tomato sauce. 

• Black beans are a staple food of South America. They contain 
the highest source of iron from beans, especially when cooked 
in a cast iron dutch oven. Season with meat bones, onions, 
garlic, and lemon juice. 

• Murrg beans are small dark green beans native to India. They 
are related to limp or white beans. They are commonly used 
for bean sprouts or can be cooked into a thick soup or mush. 

• Soybeans are commonly eaten in Japan. They have the 
highest protein source of ail the beans and can serve as a 
suitable meat substitute. Although the U.S. is one of the 
largest soybean growers in the world, most of our soybeans 
have been going into cattle feed. But this seems to be 
changing. As peopia become aware of soybeans as a cheap 

" ana nutritious protein source, they are using them more 
frequently. They have a nut-like flavor and wiii blend with 
many seasonings. 

• Split peas and lentils are quick cooking beans. They make a 
nice balance in flavor and color if mixed and cooked together 
with carrots, onions, and tomato sauce. 
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• Limas and black-eyed peas are Southern favorites. Cook and serve with fried pkra and 
sweet potato pie. j> 

• Garbanzo beans are a staple of the Middle East. After cooking, biend with sesame 
seed butter (tahinl), crushed garlic, and lemon juice. This makes a delicious spread for 
crackers or pita bread. They can also be served coid in Three Bean Salad. 

Preparing Dried Beans 

Here are some simple steps in preparing dried beans. 

1. Wash and sort. 

2. Soak for 1 hour or overnight to decrease cooking time. Or, boil one cup dried beans in 
2-3 cups water for 2 minutes. Let stand for 1 hour. Then cook. 

a Do not rapidly boil beans as they tend to break up. Gently cook or simmer. Cooking 
time varies from % to 2 hours, depending on the bean. 

4. To prevent foaming, add 1 tbsp. oil per cup dry beans. 

5. Pressure cooking saves time, but be sure to follow cooker directions. ^ 
& Cooked beans freeze well and will keep 4-6 months in the freezer. 

No Gas Shortage With Beans 

Beans have a bad reputation for causing gas. The reason for 
this is that certain parts of the beans are not digestible by 
humans. When these substances reach the targe intestine,, 
bacteria break them down. The result is that gas is produced. 

There are some ways to decrease gas production. By soaking 
the beans overnight and pouring off the soaking water, some of 
the gases will be removed. Also, the more often beans are eaten, 
the less gas is produced, for reasons that are not really known. 

Since beans are such a good food, both from an economic and 
nutritional standpoint, don't hesitate to eat beans. Just get your 
friends to eat beans, too! 



SIMPLEST BEAN SPREAD* 

Just about any leftover beans can be made into tasty sandwich 
spreads, and except for garbanzos and soybeans, most of them 
can be used as is, without grinding or blending. A fork or a 
potato masher will usually do the job. Biend in two or more 
tablespoons of ketchup (preferably homemade) or saute' minced 
onion and add. Chopped fresh parsley adds liveliness and so do 
lemon juice and vinegar. 

•Reprmttd by permission from laural's Kitchan: A Handbook lor Veoetarian 
Cooking ami Nutrition by Laurel Robertson, Carol Ffinders and Bronwen Godfrey. 
Copyright 1976 by Niifiirt Press. Petaluma. California. 94953. 
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GASSY BEAN RATING 

Here's an estimate of the gas 
mileage you'll get from beans: 

Most gas -soybeans, red beans, 

black beans 
Mode/at* gas -pinto*, small whites, 

green peas, great northern beans 
least gas - garbanzo beans, Bmas, 

Mack-eyed peas 



j Serve '# cup bean 
I #t *nacMim# 

j o* * t cup *i rtfftCh 

! of supper to meet 

4 th* m**f alternate 

I »#<juifaTm*rM 

i 

i 

i 

! 



HOPPIK* JOHN 



1 cup dried black-eyed peas 
water 

% 
1 
3 
1 

V* 



lb. salt port or bacon, diced 
dried rad pappar pod, crushed 
cupa cooked rica 
isp. tait 
tap. pepper 



Soak black-eyed peas overnight In water to cover or add water to 
cover and bring to boiling. Remove from heat; let stand 1 hour. 
Add salt pork or bacon, pepper pod and additional water to cover 
black-eyed peas, if necessary. Bring to a boil; simmer 35 minutes 
or until peas are very tender; stir in rice, salt, and pepper. Turn 
into a greased 10-cup casserole. Cover. Bake in moderate oven 
(350*) 20 minutes or until liquid is absorbed. 



Ont T 4 cup sacvtoe 
mmtt Cxrth tf*t 
mat cJtwrvat* «nd 
grain raquuvmant 
tor lunch ex *upp«r 
If Itm Mcvtng tiz* it 
I—. M TU Wtttl 
CtMtt* SUCW MM* 

wt>ol« grain 
cackarft. 



Tofu-Ancicnt and Honorable 



Tofu has been the low-cost protein backbone of the oriental 
diet for over 2,000 years. Customarily, in China and Japan it is 
prepared fresh each morning in small shops and bought in the 
same way as we buy fresh bread. 

Tofu is a white, cheese-like food that is made from soybeans. 
Because of its rather bland taste, it can be seasoned and fixed in 
a multitude of ways. There are whole cookbooks that have only 
tofu recipes- with everything from tofu spaghetti to tofu 
cheesecake. 

Tcf u Is a highly nutritious food. It has acrolein content that is 
almost as good as meat, has no cholesterol, is low in fat, and is 
a good source of calcium. Although it is not yet accepted as a 
meat substitute on the USDA Child Care Food Program, it is still 
a good healthy food to incorporate into the diet. 

Tofu is available in the produce section of most supermarkets, 
it is freshest when eaten prior to the expiration date marked 041 
the package. Once opened, to retain freshness change the 
soaking water daily. It has a longer shelf life than meat, but the 
taste begins to deteriorate 2 weeks after the tofu was made. 
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Ways to Use Tofu 

Here are some tofu suggestions: 

• Add Vi cup crumbled tofu to 4 beaten eggs. Scramble in a skiliet. Season as desired. 

• Cut tofu into Va" square cubes. Add to spaghetti sauce and simmer 10 minutes before 
serving. 

• Use tofu as an extender in party dips. Mix with yogurt, cottage cheese, sour cream or 
cream cheese in half and half proportions. Use this mixture in any dip recipe. 

• Cut the tofu into slices about 2" by 3". Bread the slices by dipping in an egg mixture 
and flour. Brown in 2 tablespoons of oil in a skiliet. Serves as a complement to 
seasoned rice. 




Satin' Goober Peas 



old ^ 
fashion^ 



Dr. George Washington 
Carver, a Black botanist, 
discovered many uses for * 
peanuts. He developed over 
300 products using the peanut 
plant, including Ink, industrial 
diamonds, shampoo, and 
shaving cream. 



Peanut butter is an alt-time favorite. Rarely do you get a "no" 
when you ask, "How about a peanut butter sandwich for lunch?" 
But don't worry. Your child is making an excellent choice. Peanut 
butter is a good protefn source. It also provides a high level of 
niacin, plus thiamin and riboflavin. Of the 15 or so minerals 
essential to human nutrition, 1 1 are in peanut butter. 

There is about the same amount of fat in a peanut butter 
sandwich as in a 3 ounce cooked hamburger. But there is a 
significant difference between the two 5 types of fat. Meat 
contains saturated fat, the kind that is associated with heart 
disease, and it also contains cholesterol. Peanut butter, on the 
other hand, contains polyunsaturated fat, the "good" kind, and 
contains no cholesterol. 

For a product to be called "peanut butter", it must contain at 
least 90% peanuts. The other 10% can be sweeteners, 
hydrogenated vegetable oils, and salt. Vitamins, artificial 
sweeteners, or flavorings are not permitted. 

The hydrogenated vegetable oil keeps the peanut oil from 
separating from the peanut butter. Such products spread more 
easily and are sometimes called "homogenized". "Old 
fashioned" or "natural" peanut butters contain peanuts and salt, 
or just peanuts. The oil tends to rise to the top of the jar upon 
standmg. These products are preferable from a nutritional 
standpoint because they lack hydrogenated oils and sweeteners. 
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Try^ome Seeds— They'll Grow on You! 

Seeds are a plant's future. They contain the plant embryo which has its own buiit-in 
supply of protein, oils and starches. That's why they can be sprouted into new plants. 
Because they are such rich nutrient sources, they make excellent food for us. Actually, 
nuts, grains, and beans are also seeds because they are embryo-containing. But for 
practical purposes, we place them into separate categories because they are each used 
differently in our diets. 

When we think of the seeds we eat, we probably think of sunflower and sesame seeds. 
The way they are most commonly sold in the supermarkets is not the best way to 
purchase or eat them. Sunflower seeds are normally sold as snack food still in the shell. 
They have been roasted at high temperatures, salted, and are very expensive. Sesame 
seeds have usually lost their calcium-rich and perfectly edible hulls and are sold on the 
spice shelf at prices that would shock us if we knew any better. Buy seeds in bulk from 
natural food stores or food cooperatives. Prices are much lower, and the seeds are 
untoasted. 



Other good edible seeds are squash and pumpkin seeds. Both are good sources of 
protein, as well as zinc and other trace minerals. Dry them in the fall when they are 
plentiful and snack on them through the winter. 



PEANUT BUTTER SQUARES 



Vi 

«/J 
1 



cup honey 
cup peanut butter 
cup sesame seeds 
cup chopped nuts 
cup powdered milk 



Melt honey and butter over low heat and mix. Take off stove. Add 
rest of ingredients and mix well. Press into 8" by 8" pan. 
Refrigerate. Cut into small squares to serve. 



USD* CCFP Retirement* 



One 4" x 2" serving 
provides 1 tbsp 
peanut butter which 
meets the meat 
alternate 
requirement fix 
snack. Serve with 
milk 



Protein Combining 



Since plant proteins are not complete with all the essential amino acids, it is necessary 
to match or combine certain plant foods to maximize protein quality. 

The body uses amino acids from protein in the diet as building blocks to remake 
whatever proteins are needed, if all the different ingredients (amino acids) aren't present, 
a protein can't be made, it is like making a cake. If the recipe calls for 1 cup of milk and 
you only have Vt cup, you can only make half the recipe. Protein combining is an attempt 
to have all the ingredients at one time in correct amounts. 
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How Do Wo Do it? 






Gram* 


Bean* 






Protein combining is done by eating certain foods together at the same meat. The best 
combinations are: grains with beans, beans with seeds, and dairy products with grains. 
The following chart will give you some food preparation ideas. 



PROTEIN COMBINING CHART 




BEANS ♦ SEEDS 
Hummus ♦ TahlnJ 
(garoanzo beans and 
sesame seeds) 
Soynut Snacks ♦ 
Sunflower Seeds. 
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Eating Low on the Feod Chain-Not High on the Hog 



Ail of the plants and animals we eat are omt of a food chain. The chain begins with the 
sun which is our only energy source. Grcts.i pUn ts capture this energy and change it into 
carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. Then antma's 0ike us) eat the plants to get the sun's 
energy, or else they eat the animals that ate the .slants. The chain can keep going to 
include as many as four or five links if we eat an animal that ate an animal that ate an 
animal that ate the plant! 

There is energy lost at each link of the food chain. The plant passes on approximately 
„ 10% of the sun's energy to us. When animals eat plants, they lose another 90% of that 
10%. The further up the chain we eat, the more energy gets lost as heat along the way. 
Eating an animal is like eating sunshine "third hand". It is much more energy effic ent to 
eat as low on the food chain as possible. 

Many more people can be fed from eating plants than from the animals who ate *he 
_ plants. For example, one acre of corn can feed 20 times more men than an acre of corn 
used to raise animals for meat. This is important in a world of shrinking resources and 
growing hunger problems. 

Are There Nutritional Risks in Not Eating Meat? 

In the past, people have worried about getting enough protein when they leave meat 
out of the diet. Our problem in the U.S. is too much protein, not too little. People who 
eliminate ait animal products from the diet, including milk, eggs, and cheese, must plan 
their diets more carefully to get all the nutrients they need. For those people, it is a good 
idea to drink soy milk with vitamin B^2 and calcium added, and eat lots of fresh, dark 
green vegetables for B-vitamins, iron, and other minerals. 

The Benefits of a Low Food Chain Diet 

There are benefits from eating a diet that consists mainly of plant foods. (Remember 
that beans, nuts, and seeds are also plants.) First of all, it is a diet low in fat and protein, 
and high in complex carbohydrates. This diet pattern decreases the likelihood of some 
modem-day diseases, such as heart disease, breast cancer, colon cancer, and obesity. 

Secondly, it is cheaper to buy plant foods. The most expensive food item in the budget 
is usually meat. Third, it is a sound practice ecologically to eat low on the food chain. In 
fact, most of the world's population depends almost entirely on plant foods for their dally 
diet. How about you? 
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that beans, nuts and seeds will give them lots of energy and malce them 
strong. 

that some foods are "partners" and should be eaten together. 



Super Spread 

This cooking activity for children is easy K> do and tastes great. The children will like it 
because they can be creative in choosing the ingredients. 



V? cup peanut butter 
(Old fashioned is best) 

\/a pound tofu 

2 tbsp. sunflower or 
sesame seeds 



Pick any of these: 
banana 

cup raisins, chopped dates, 
or any dried fruit 
tbsp. molasses, honey, or 
applesauce 



Add peanut butter, seeds and tofu to a blender. Add any of the other ingredients that 
you want Blend. Spread it on your favorite wheat bread or crackers. 

For a nice variation, freeze the m.xture. Then mix well to break up the ice crystals. 
Refreeze. Serve on a cone as "ice cream". 

Adapted from. Judith Kern Cramer. I Cooked It Myself. Book available from: RCF. 341 Mark West Station Road, 
Windsor. California; 95492. S9.95. pp. 78-79. Reprinted with permission. 



Getting Protein Is a Snap 

Preschoolers are too young to utiderstand the concept of "complete protein". But they 
can learn that some foods are "partners" and should be eaten together. The food 
-partners" are: 1) beans and seeds, 2) beans and grains, 3) beans, grains, seeds and milk 
or dairy products. 

To illustrate this, the children can play a matching game. Paste food pictures on snap 
together toys. Color code them so that beans are on brown, grain on yellow, seeds on 
green, and milk on white. The children should snap brown with yellow or green, and any 
of the colors with white. Then have the children name the foods that they have snapped 
together. 



It's The P-e-e-e-eanuttiest! 

Peanuts play an important role in a child's diet. Some children may not know that 
peanuts are used to make peanut butter. Let them shell unsalted peanuts and eat them. 
(This may not be appropriate for the very young ones because of the possibility of 
choking.) Explain that peanuts make strong muscles just like meat, fish, and chicken. 
They also provide children with lots of energy. Let them use their energy by pretending to 
be monkeys. 



Matte your own peanut butter to show the children that foods can change form and stiU 
contain the same Ingredients. To make peanut butter. 

Blend 1 cup peanuts with 1% tbsp oil In.the blender until smooth, if 'you don't have a 
blender, use a food grinder for a coarser, crunchier texture. 

Have the children watch the peanuts change form. Where did the peanuts go? How is 
peanut butter different from peanuts? Which do they like better? Why? Do monkeys at 
the zoc ! ike peanuts or peanut butter better? Why? Spread on bread or celery sticks. 

Peanut Butter Play Dough 

This is even more fun than regular play cough because children can eat it, and it tastes 
good! 

Take a big jar of peanut butter. Spoon out some big "globs'* into a bowl. Then pour in a 
few spoonfuls of honey. Add some powdered milk (either instant or non ; instant type). 
Let children mix it with their hands. Keep adding powdered milk until it makes a good 
dough. For chocolate flavor, you can add some carob powder. Mold it into any shape or 
roll and cut into shapes with cookie cutters. You can make designs with raisins. 

Adapted from: Roz Auft. Kids an Natural Cooks (Boston: Houghton Mifiin Company 1974) p. 25. Reprinted with 
permission from the author. 

Roasting Pumpkin Seeds 

Don't throw away the seeds when you are carving jack-o-lanterns. Let the children toast 
them for a nutritious snack. Wash the seeds in coid water. Drain and dry them on paper 
towels. Put them in a shallow, baking pan. Set your oven at 250" F and slowly brown 
them. Watch them carefully. Take them out when they are light brown. Pumpkin seeds 
have lots of oil. If you feel they need more, drizzle a little oil on them. Eat! 

Action Story: Let's Pretend to Be a Seed 

Some little seeds have parachutes to carry them around. 
The wind blows them swish, swish, swish, 

Then lays them gently on the ground. fAction: Standing, arms held above head, lightly 
sway back and forth. Move arms briskly side to side. Slowly move body to ground). 

You are a flower seed in the warm, dark, wet ground. 
Sfowfy you begin to grow. 

Slowly you push out of the ground into the bright sunlight 
Slowly your stem reaches up to the s/ry« 
Ever so slowly your leaves open to the w^rm sun, 
Your flower buds grow and one day begWVcppen, 

As they unfold, you become a beautiful flower of red, orange, and gold, action: Begin on 
ground, curled in a bail, arms tucked in. Then siewiy untold.) 

Taken from Alias Hamilton. Colorado Gold (Boulder, Colorado, Association tor Education of Vouno Chiidren 
1977) pg. 31. 
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Foods for Balance: Meat, Poultry, Fish 




Getting to the Meat of the Matter 



The average American in a 
70-year lifetime eats: 

14 cattle 
12 sheep 
2 calves 
23 hogs 
880 chickens 
770 fish 
35 turkeys 



Let's go back into history and get a fastest meat through time. 
Many thousands of years ago, insects were a favorite food and 
probably a primary protein source. In fact, prehistoric people 
liked the taste o\ insects so well that a few kinds were about 
wiped out. In India and Africa today, certain insects are still a 
delicacy. Snakes, snails, and frogs have also filled stomachs for 
thousands of years. 

It is only in the last 10,000 years that man has raised domestic 
animals for food. For 4,000 years, Peruvians have raised guinea 
pigs for meat. The reindeer, water buffalo, and yak have all had 
their place in the stew pot. 

Even Americans used to eat a wider variety of meat than they 
do now. Squirrels, rabbits, and wild birds were commonplace; 
and robin pie was a popular dish in the 1800's. 

Today our meat favorites are beef, with pork running second, 
and lamb trailing a distant third. Beef consumption in the U.S. 
has increased from 64 pounds per person in 1960 to 96 pounds 
per person in 1976. Pork consumption has actually gone down 
from 58 pounds per person in 1910 to 54 in 1976. On the average, 
Americans eat 7.2 ounces of red meat each day. 



The Nutrients We Get From Meat 

Meat contains all of the amino acids needed for complete 
proteins. It is a rich source of B vitamins and iron. Organ meats, 
such as liver, are also high in vitamin A, 

Meat is our main dietary source of saturated fats and 
cholesterol, both of which are risk factors for heart disease. It is 
best to eat lean rather than high-fat meats so that we don't 
overdo the fat in our diet. 

Generally, the fat content for meats, from highest to lowest, 
goes in this order: pork (highest), beef, lamb, chicken and turkey, 
and fish (lowest). This varies within the type of meat, depending 
on the cut and grade. For example, bacon from pork is almost 
100% fat, whereas pork chops can be as low as 15% fat. "Prime 
Grade" is usually higher in fat than "Good Grade". 
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Some meats are less nutritious than others for various reasons. Bacon, for instance, 
has so little protein that it is classified as a fat rather than a meat. Some hot dogs and 
luncheon meats are high in fat, sait, and nitrates and may be made from meat scraps. 
Corned beef is highly salted, and commercially prepared dried beef is high in additives, 
making both less desirable. 

The Protein Factory *~ 

Until fairly recently, cattle were raised on grassland. Because they are "ruminants" 
(they have a four part ruminant stomach that works wonders on grass), they have the 
ability to take grass plants tt.at are undigestable to humans and convert them into 
protein. Feeding cattle on grassland was a great system becauseNhey could yield energy 
for human consumption that was otherw.se unavailable. 

Most cattle today are not home on the range eating grass. They are raised in feedlots 
eating grains which could be eaten directly by humans. This is a wasteful system. Feedlot 
cattle have to eat 21 pounds of grain protein in order to give us one pound of protein in 
meat form. This is like investing $21 for a $1 return. You can see that it is a losing 
proposition. 

Other animals are a little more efficient. Pigs eat 8.3 pounds of plant protein to yield 1 
pound of animal protein; chickens and turkeys yieid a ratio of 5.5 to 1; cows (for milk) 
yield 4.4 to 1; and hens (for eggs) yield 4.3 to 1. 

Feedlot beef is more marbled with fat than grass-fed beef. This is because there is not 
much to do in a feedlot except eat, so cattle add fat along with muscle. As the demand 
for leaner meat becomes stronger from the consumer, it is possible that meat producers 
wilt cut oack on the "topping off" grain that adds fat which is nutritionally useless. 

Stretching Meat for Health and Economy 

There are some ways we can modify the amount of red meat we eat without feeling un- 
American: 

• Use ground meat frequently, it can be extended with vegetables, grains, noodles, or 
eggs into a variety of dishes. 

• Offer variety. The usual "meat and potatoes" format doesn't allow enough choices of 
other foods. 

• Adopt the practice of serving a meatless meal once a week. This will save you 
considerable money in the long run. 

• Serve ethnic foods. There are other cultures that cook with less of a meat enTphaVis 
man Americans. For example, serve Mexican enchiladas with cheese, beans, and nee; 
or stir-fry vegetables and serve over Chinese noodles or rice. Season with a can of\ 
shrimp, V 

• Serve cubed meat in stews and soups. The vegetables and grains absorb the meat \ 
flavor, so you get "more" for "less". > 

• Make use of meat bones in flavoring beans. 
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SPAGHETTI m ' 



USD* CCTP ***tli*mi\tt 



6 ounces spaghetti 
2 egg* 

1 cup cottager cheese 

Vi-1 cup Parmesan cheese 

1 lb. hamburger 

1 1 Sou net jsr spaghetti sauce 

8 ounces mozzarella cheese 

onion, green pepper, mushrooms 



Oo« V, c«p scrying 
satisfies lh« mast 
requirement and 
h«H tne breed 
requirement fm 
lunch of supper 
Serv* with I site* of 
French tuuj 



Break spaghetti into thirds and boil. Drain and coot. Mix 
spaghetti with 2 slightly beaten eggs and Parmesan cheese. Pat 
into 10" pie pan. Layer cottage cheese onto spaghetti. Brown 
hamburgerwith onion and green pepper. Stir in tomato sauce and 
add mushrooms. Simmer 20 minutes. Pour into "spaghetti crust". 
Cover with mozzarella cheese and bake at 350 degrees for V* 
hour. Let set about 10 minutes before cutting. 

•Recipe from Nancy Jo Kraft, Day Care Provider from Denver County. Colorado 



What About Nitrates and Nitrites? 



Nitrates and nitrites are substances which can be found naturally in many vegetables, 
like spinach and beets, in human saliva, and in our drinking water. They have also been 
added to meats as preservatives since the Middle Ages. In fact, nitrates and nitrites give 
the characteristic flavor, texture, and color to many pork products, such as ham and 
bacon. 

The safety of adding nitrates and nitrites to our food has been argued by scientists. 
Their use is a question of "risk versus benefit". The benefit from adding nitrates and 
nitrites to foods is that they prevent botulism, an often fatal type of food poisoning. 
Botulism can either be controlled by the use of high temperatures* as is done in canning, 
, or by the use of these chemicals. 

The risk of these preservatives is that under certain conditions in the body, nitrites can 
combine with amines (the breakdown product of proteins) to form nitrosaminat. 
Nitrosamlnes can also be formed during the cooking process. Research has shown that 
nitrosammes can cause cancer in laboratory animals. 

Should we leave niUmt9* out of our diet? 

As with any food additive, it is a matter of weighing the risk versus # he benefit. Nitrates 
prevent botulism in meats, so they serve a beneficial purpose. But, on the other hand, 
nitrate consumptions in excess could be harmful. The safest choice is to limit the amount 
of nitrates in the diet which means cutting back mainly on processed meats, such as 
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hot dogs, ham, and most sandwich meats. Thesa meats are the least nutritious protein 
sources anyway because of their high salt and fat contents. Become a iabei reader so 
that you are familiar with other products containing nitrates and nitrites. 



Oi\v t#o ounce hot 

wttf yfe^iJ 
appfOKjm*tnty 1 
ount:p& of rn^at 
aft«»f hotiir-g this 
fulfills thr mrrfl 
fiMjuifirfnent Serve 
*i!h potato s^Ud 



1% 
1 



ALL BEEF HOT DOGS (Nitrate-free)* 

pounds finely ground raw beef (the finer the better) 
tap. each ground marjoram and dry mustard 
tsp. salt 

tsp. black pepper 

cup dry white wine, fiat beer or water 



Soak the casings (shanks) in water 2-3 hours. They can be 
purchased at a iocai meat market or gourmet shop. Combine 
ingredients separately and then mix them thoroughly into meat. 
Saute and adjust seasontng to taste. Stuff into casing, forming 
4-6" links. Fill by hand stuffing meat into the casing with a 
wooden spoon. (Gourmet shops do sell hot dog stuffers.) The 
ends may be tied by hand (like knotting a thread) or tied with a 
piece of thread. Unused casings may be repacked in salt to keep. 
To cook, simmer in water for 20-30 minutes. Recipe yields V/z 
pounds. 

"These are fantastic. After making them a few times, you will be 
stuffing the casings like a pro! And remember, there are no 
harmful nitrates, preservatives, or colorings." 

•From; Lydia Debaca, Day Care Provider. Pueblo, Colorado 



Let's Talk Turkey (And Chicken) 

Poultry has*long been a bargain in good eating. It is generally cheaper than beef or pork 
and is sold in a variety o\ ways for your convenience-whole, in parts, chilled, or frozen. 
Chicken and turkey are good sources of high quality protein and also provide iron, 
thiamin, riboflavin, and niacin. 

Buying and Preparing Poultry Lc~^ J 

The class name on poultry suggests the cooking method, which makes it easy to 
properly prepare the meat that you buy. For instance, those marked "roasting chicken" 
are young, tender-meated chickens with soft, pliable, smooth-textured skin. They have 
enough fat to brown well at a moderate roasting temperature. Large fryers can also be 
roasted whole. Turkeys of the "fryer-roaster," "young hen," or "torn turkey" classes have 
tender meat and are suitable for roasting. 
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Broiler or fryer chickens cert.be cooked on a rotisserie, in a broker, oven-baked, or 
barbecued. Turkeys can also be cooked on the rotisserie, depending on their size. Kens 
and stewing chickens need slow cooking in a covered pan with water or steam to make 
them tender. Mature chickens are generaiiy preferred for rich stews and casserole dishes 
because they are more flavorful than young chickens. 

Get the Most for Your Monty 

Chicken and turkey are economical when compared to other meat sources that you 
might serve to your day care children. The following chart compares costs of 1 v^-ounce 
servings,which is the recommended meal portion size for-a 3-6 year old child: 



whole chicken 
ground turkey 
hot dog 
ground beef 
canned tuna 



10 cents* 
14 cents 

17 cents 

18 cents 
23 cents 



You\can see that chicken and turkey are a good buy! 
'Priced from Safeway Stores, Denver, Colorado, June, 1961. 

The form in which you buy the meat also makes a difference in cost. For instance, 
whole chickens are a better buy than chicken parts. You end up paying 40-60% extra for 
breast, thigh, or drumstick parts. If you want the special cuts, compare prices. It might be 
as cheap to get the breast, tnighs, and drumsticks from the whole chicken, which leaves 
you with the wings, backs, and giblots "free". These parts can be used for soups and 
stews. 

Turkey parts- hindquarters, drumsticks, and wings -are usually a better buy than the 
whole turkey; and boneless turkey roasts cost about 35% more than the whole turkey. 
You end up paying a lot for convenience. 

Afl things considered, pouftry is a good food to include regtdarfy m day care meats. 
Besides being nutritious, it is easy on the pocket book -and who can argue the benefits 
of that? 



STUFFED TURKEY BUNDLES 



U&OA CCf* 



1 cup stuffing mix 
V* cup evaporated milk 
1 b. ground turkey 



1 10 ounce can mushroom soup 
2 V top, Worcestershire sauce 
1 tf^sp. catsup 

Prepare stuffing. Combine evaporated milk and turkey. Divide into 
5 or 6 patties. Pat each into 6** circle on waxed paper. Put % cup 
stuffing in center of each. Fold meat around stuffing and pinch to 
seal. Put in casserole Mix remaining ingredients, pour over meat. 
Bake uncovered at 350 degrees for 45 minutes. 

Rec?p«* from Ffan Sfoafman, Day Caw PfQvister from Summit Count?. Colorado 
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CHICKEN SALAD 
2 cups chicken, cook&d and cubtd 

2 fbsp* lemon juice. Sprinkf* ftmon juice on chicken and 1st 
stand several hours or overnight. 

Add: 

1 cup chopped celery 

1 cup green seedless grapes or chopped apples 

2 hard boiled eggs, peeled and chopped 
¥4 cup blanched almonds (optional) 

Vt cup mayonnaise 
season to taste 



Fish-A Delicate Balance 



F*sh is one of your best meat choices from a nutritional point cf view. It has lots of 
pfotein^and is lower in both calories and fat than most cuts of beef and pork. Even the 
"fatter *ish'\ sw h as salmon, butterfish, herring, and mackerel, are only V fat, 
compared to choice grade steak which is 25% fat. Fish is high in vitamins anc minerals. 
Oysters are a good source of zmc; and most fish provide iodine, copper, and other trace 
minerals. Canned fish, such as salmon, mackerel, and sardines, are rich in calcium and 
phosphorus 

Preparing Fish 

Here are some hints on fish preparation: 

• Broiling: Brush with melted butter or o\\ and baste several times during broiling, Broif 4 
niches from the heat for 1 4-15 minutes or until fish f fakes and breaks apart easily with 
a fork Don t turn the fish unless it is very thick, 

* Baking' Bake the ftsh. stuffed or unstuffed, in an oifed baking dish until the fish 
**akes Brush with o%\ and lemon ju.ce and baste several times as it baker*. 

• Steaming or Poaching: Steam or simmer; do not bo^L Add temon juice or vinegar to 
water to firm ai*d whiten flesh. Dry white wine, tomato juice, or milk may be added as 
a sauce Season with onion, panic, herbs. 

* Frying: Fry as is, or rot! ftsh en seasoned flour, cornmeai, or wheat germ or dip in batter 
before frying Ry in butter, oif, or other fat over moderate heat. Turn only once, 

GENERAL RULE: Cook fish quickly and for as short a time as possible. Cooking for too 
to^g at a temperature higher than necessary ruins the texture and flavor of the fish. 
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; -- " Storing Fish 

Fish loses flavor during storage, so use it as soon as possible after purchase. Keep in 
the freezing tray or meat compartment of the refrigerator. It is best if used within 2 days 
i <* purchase. To keep fish fresher longer, remove store wrapping and rewrap tightly in 

*«xed or parchment paper. If you don't plan on eating the fish immediately, it is better to 
buy frozen fish than to freeze fresh fish. Do hot refreeze after thawing since the quality 
will deteriorate rapidly. Cooking may be started before the fish is completely thawed. 
Thaw in the refrigerator to prevent spoilage. 



BUSY DAY DINNER— TUNA / POTATO / VEGETABLES 

2 baking potatoes 
vegetable off 

1 dove garlic (pressed) 
V/t cups sliced hash mushrooms 
V> cup diced onion 
Vi cup diced carrots 
V* cup chopped green pepper 

2 fbsp. butter 
2 tt>*p. <our 
1 cup milk 
1 tbsp. lemon Juice 
Yt tip. thyme 

1 can (6Vt oz.) tuna in water 

Wash potatoes, prick with fork, and rub skins with oil. Bake at 
400* 1 hour or until done. Meanwhile, saute vegetables and garlic 
in 1 tbsp. butter until vegetables are tender-crisp. Add remaining 
1 tbsp. butter to sauteed vegetables. Stir in flour and cook until 
blended. Add lemon juice and thyme and cook over low heat 5 
minutes. Don't allow mixture to boil. 

Drain tuna and stir into mixture. 

Spill potatoes lengthwise through center and spoon tuna mixture 
over each. 

This recipe serves 2 adults or 4 children. Double the recipe as 
needed. 



Qto % cup wiring 
at tufMMMQrtabt* 
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SOLE VEGETABLE SKILLET* 



USDA CCfP 9l«**inNn«ftU 



Tht* reop« yields 
*pprox*mately ten 
1 1 » ounce f<&n 
W»fvmgs 2nd t«n ♦ ■# 
cup vegetable 
■ servings Serve 1 V? 
ounces of fish m\h 
' t cup mt«ed 
carrots and green 
beans to meet the 
lunch or supper 
meat and vegetable 
requirements 



1Va lbs. sole fillets or other fish fillets, fresh or frozen 

2 tbsp. butter 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 

% tsp. dry mustard 

1 cup carrots, diagonally sliced, cooked, and drained 

1 package (9 oz.) frozen cut green beans, steamed 
Yogurt Fish Sauce (See recipe below) 

Thaw and skin fillets. Melt butter In large heavy skillet. Stir in 
lemon juice and mustard. Coat fish on both sides with butter 
mixture. Fold fillets in half in skillet. Cover skillet and cook until 
fish flakes easily when tested with a fork (8-10 minutes). Push 
fish to center of skillet. Spoon mixed hot carrots and beans 
around edge of skillet. Spoon a small amount of sauce over fish. 
Cover and heat. Makes 4 servings. 



YOGURT FiSM SAUCE 



Vt cup plain yogurt 

Vi cup mayonnaise 

V* cup green onion, sliced 

2 tbsp. sweet pickie relish 

»/a tsp. paprika 



Combine ingredients. Mix wefi. Makes about IV* cups. 

"This is a creamy, tasty fish dish." 



•From: Joanie Maggins. Out of th« Sugar Rut. HAH Publications, P.O. Box 2589, 
Colorado Springs. Colorado 80901. Reprinted with permission of the author. 




• that animals give us food to eat 

• that most, poultry, and fish contain protein which makes us big and 
strong 



Animal Parade 

Here are some activities that you can do with your day care children to iiiustrate that 
meat comes from animals. 

• Cut out pictures of animals that are used for meat in various places around the world, 
such as cattle, sheep, hogs, deer, rabbits, llamas, buffalo, moose, poultry, bears, 
squirrels, fish, and shellfish. Attach strings to the pictures so each child can wear one 
around his or her neck. Let them act out the animal they're wearing. What noise do 
they make? How do they move? 

• Cut out pictures of meats and meat dishes. Ask each child to choose a food picture 
and match it to the animal which provides the food. For example, meat loaf should be 
matched to the picture of the cow. 

• Make paper bag puppets of each child's animal choice. 

• Sing "Okf MacDonaid" or otner songs about farm animals. 

Meet Mr. Meatball 

Meatballs are easy to make, and ground beef is usually a favorite food for the toddler 
and preschooler. As any four-year-old chef will tell you, getting nice and gooey is the fun 
part of making meatballs. 

Meatballs 

1 pound of ground beef , V* tsp. pepper 

1 ego 1 saltine cracker per child 

* Vi cup milk Vz cup chopped onions 

Vi tsp. salt ** ^ 

Before starting the meatballs, ask the children to flex their muscles. Have them feel 
lr>w big they are. Explain that meat will help us to grow and have strong muscles. 

°ut the ground beef in a large bowl. Notice the color of the meat before it is cooked. 
Give each child a cracker. Tell them to crumble it onto their plates. They should have very 
small pieces. Add the cracker pieces to the meat. Ask one child to crack the egg into the 
bowl. What animal gives us eggs? Add salt, pepper, and milk. Mix ingredients' completely. 
Give each child enough meat to roll into two small meatballs. Fry in preheated skillet 
* about ten minutes. Turn frequently. Compare the color of the cooked meat with the raw 
meat. 
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The meatballs can be added to a sauce and served on spaghetti. Teach the children the 
words to "On Top of Spashetti" and sing to the tune of "On Top of Old Smoky", 

1) On top of spaghetti, all covered with cheese. I lost my poor meatball when somebody 
sneezed, (sneeze) 

2) It rolled off the table and onto the floor. And then my poor meatball, it roiled out the 
door. 

3) It rolled in the garden and under a bush. And then my poor meatball was nothing but 
mush, 

4) so if you eat spaghetti all covered with cheese. Hold onto your meatball and don't ever 
sneeze, (achoo!) 

Ad<tpte<? from: Mary Ann Peterson. Susan Smith. Fun With Food (Colorado State University Cooperative 
Extensa Service, 15200 West Sixth Avenue, Goiden, Colorado, 1978) p. 21-26. 



Things Are a Little Fishy 

Fish might not be as familiar to children as beef or pork. This activity provides an 
opportunity to examine tiny fish and talk about how good they are to eat. 

Purchase Vt pound of smelt from the supermarket, fish marketer have the local 
butcher order it for you. Smei? is a very tiny, mild-flavored fish (about 2-3 inches long) that 
is frequently used as bait when fishing. One Vt pound bag usually contains about 16-20 
small fish. 

Let each child examine a fish. Have them feei the tail and fins. Why do fish have these? 
Weald fish use legs if they had them? How do fish live in water? Could children live in 
water? 

Mix a batter of 1 egg and 1 cup milk. Pour into small bowls. Place small plates of flour 
next to the batter. The children should dip their smelt into the batter and then roll the fish 
in the flour. 

Cover the bottom of a frying pan with oil. Heat. Brown the fish on both sides; this will 
take about 10 minutes. 

When the smelt are done, demonstrate how to debone them. Open the smelt at the 
stomach. Pull the bone from the top to the tail. These are very soft, tiny bones which can 
be removed intact. 
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Teach the children the following activity: 

See the little fish swimming in the sea 
(Place palms of hands together. Move them up and down as if they were riding 
waves.) 

Wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle 
(Piace palms of hands together. Wiggle hands back and forth.) 

Let's go and catch a fish— one for you and me 
(Extend arm as if fishing. Next point to a friend and self.) 

Wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle 
(Place palms of hands together; wiggle hands back and forth.) 

They jump up and down, but they don't make many sounds 
(Children jump up and down as quietly as possible.) 

Wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, wiggle 
(Piace palms of hands together and wiggle back and forth.) 

Adapted from: Mary Ann Peterson, Susan Smith. Fun With Food {Colorado State University Cooperative 
Extension Service, 15200 West Sixth Avenue, GoJden, Colorado, 1978) p. 23. 
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Foods for Balance; Milk, Cheese, Eggs 



Hi Ho the Dairy Oh! 



Milk is a familiar part of our diet. From early childhood, most 
of us cac remember our moms saying, "You can't leave the table 
until you drink your milk." Milk is recommended for the majority 
of the U.S. population. Young children should have 2-3 cups of 
milk daily; children ages 9 through 1? need 3-4 cups each day; 
adults need 2 or more; pregnant women need 3 or more; and 
lactating mothers need 4 or more. 

Some people in certain population groups, such as Blacks, 
American Indians, Eskimos, Orientals, and some South Pacific 
populations, do not tolerate milk well. There are other foods that 
can be eaten in place of milk that supply a similiar set of 
nutrients, such as soy milk, and dark, green leafy vegetables. 
Although yogurt and cheese are made from milk, they can 
sometimes be tolerated by people who can't drink milk in the 
liquid form. 

Knowing What's What With Milk 

Milk is marketed in a number of different ways. Here are some definitions of terms 
used for milk products. 

Whole milk has had none of the butterfat (cream) removed and 
contains approximately 3V«% fat. 

Lowfa* lifk is exactly the same as whole milk except lower in fat; it contains 2% fat. 
Skim milk has. had almost p.ll of the fat removed and contains less than Va% fat. 

Because of the difference in fat content, there is a difference in calories: 

1 cup whole milk - 160 calories 
1 cup 2% milk = 145 calories 
1 cup SKir.i milk = 90 calories 

Other than fat, there is no difference in nutrients between whole, lowfat, or skim milk. It 
is recommended that anyone over age 2 drink lowfat or skim milk. 

Pasteurized milk has been heated to destroy harmful bacteria. Most milk sold in the 
U.S. is pasteurized. 

Homogenize*; milk has undergone a stirring process that evenly distributes the fat . 
particles throughout the milk so they don't rise to the surface. 
Raw milk is unpasteurized. In order to insure safety, the milk is checked frequently at 
the dairies before bottling. Raw milk is sometimes homogenized. 
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Buttermilk is made by adding a culture to skim milk or to the 
liquid remaining after butter is made. 

Evaporated mHk is concentrated milk solids made by removing 
some of the water. It is then sterilized and canned. 
Sweetened .condensed milk is concentrated milk from which 
about V* of the water has been removed. Sugar is then added. 
Riled milk is a combination of skim milk and vegetable fat or 
a combination of nonfat milk solids, water, and vegetable fat. 
The fat is usually coconut oil, a saturated fat. 
&ry skim milk is a textured, granular powdered milk. It is made 
by removing the water from the skim milk by spraying the milk 
on heated rollers. 

Cream is the part of whole milk that contains the butterfat. 
Common Questions About Milk 

1. Is raw milk better for you? Some people think raw milk is better 
because !♦ is higher in nutrients. However, raw milk is risky 
business because it couid contain harmful bacteria. The heat 
treatment in pasteurization kills bacteria, making the milk 
safer to drink. Although some of the nutrients are lost in the 
heat process, it is better to be safe than sorry. 

2. Is buttewnilk high In fat? Buttermilk is usually low in calories 
and fat (about Vs%). it's thickness doesn't come from butter 
but from the culture growth in the milk. Since buttermilk is a 
cu'turcd product, it is as nutritious as yogurt at half the price. 

3. I* fresh mnk more nutritious than instant dry milk or 
non-instant dry milk? No. The nutrient content is almost 
identical. The dry milk is fortified witn more vitamin A than the 
fresh, and arJmal feeding experiments show that any nutrient 
losses through processing are insignificant. 

4. is it good to ac*d extra nonfat dry milk to the baby's bottle? No. 
This excess protein can have a serious, even fatal 
consequence on young infants. Non-fat dry milk is over 35% 
protein. Neither it nor any other high protein substance should 
be added to already adequate baby formulas. 




The Milk Machine 

Most cows produce an 
average of 4,200 quarts of 
mflk a year. But this amount 
Is nothing to Conine, a 
Hoistefo cow from 
Pennsylvania. She has set the 
record at 24,000 quarts in 
one year! This is enough mHk 
to supply 64 families for a 
year. On Corrinne's best day, 
she mBked 90 quart*. And 
that's no butt! 



Cheese, Please 



There is a legend about how cheese was discovered. An old 
man was following a trade route across the desert in Arabia. He 
filled his "canteen" (made from a aied calf's stomach) with fresh 
camel's milk and began his trip. U< aarty afternoon when he 
stopped to eat, he found to his surprise that the milk nad 
changed from a liquid into curdy white substances floating in 
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water. He was so hungry and thirsty that he tried the lumpy 
mixture and was delighted by the taste. 





He was overheard by other travelers as saying, "Jeez, this is 
good stuff!" So from then on, it was called "cheese". 

Cheese is made from milk, heat, and rennin, which is an 
enzyme that changes the liquid into a solid. Rennin is present in 
the stomach to help digest milk. The dried calf's stomach 
probably still had some rennin in it which, along with the heat, 
turned the milk into cheese. 

There are at least 400 different cheeses around the world. The 
wide variety of tastes and textures depends on many different 
things— even the time of day the cows were milked and whether 
they ate grass on the north or south side of the hills affects the 
taste of cheese! 

Although variety is the spice of life, be thankful you don't have 
to choose from 400 different kinds of cheese in the supermarket. 

Our main choices are whether to buy processed or 
unprocessed cheese and whether we want regular or lowfat 
cheese. 



Per Cent Fat fit Cheese . 

* Cottage cheese — .... 4% 

* Rkotta, part skim 

or whole 8-16% 

* Mczzarella, part skim . . f 7% 

* Camembert, Swiss process. 
Mozxareila 20-26% 

* Provolone, Swiss, 
American, Edam, 

Hue 27-29% 

* Muenster. Colby, 
Cheddar 3C-33% 

* Cream cheese ....... 36% 



Here is a glossary of common cheeses . 

Natural cheese means that it is not blended with other foods 
or modified. It does not mean that the cheese contains no 
added color, salt, or other additives. 

Pasteurized process cheese is made by blending and heating 
one or more kinds of ground natural cheese with additional 
food additives and flavorings. The cheese does not age any 
further after processing because heat is used to "fix" the 
flavor. 

Process cheese food has milk, milk solids, cheese whey, or 
whey albumin added, it has more water but less protein and fat 
than process cheese. 

Process cheese spread has more water (up to 60%) and less 
fat (approximately 20%). The protein content is 35% less than 
in processed cheese. 

Natural cheese is a better buy than the processed cheeses 
because of the higher protein content. But process cheese is a 
good buy for the calorie-conscious because it is lower in fat. 
The problem with processed cheese is that it is more likely to 
have additional, unwanted food additives. Cheese spreads in a 
can are usually more expensive, contain more additives, and 
have fewer nutrients, making them a bad buy all the way 
around. 
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Cottage cheese is tow in fat, high In protein, and less expensive' than either the natural 
or processed cheeses. It is an excellent meat alternate, but it is not adequate as a 
substitute for milk because calcium and some other nutrients are drained off in the 
whey. 



CHILLAQUILLAS* 

1 dozen tortillas 

Vs pound |ack cheese (2Vz cups grated) 
1 Vt cups tomato sauce 

1 Va cups low-fat cottage cheese 
% h cup chopped green onions, with tops 

2 tsp. chill powder 
Va tsp. crushed oregano 
Va cup oil 
t tsp. salt 

Tear tortillas into pieces 2" square. Saute 
10" or 12" skillet until soft. Add chili powder, oregano, and 
tortilla pieces. Stir frequently until tr»-*jiia pieces are soft and 
lightly coated with oil. Blend cottage cheese with tomato sauce. 
When smooth, pour over tortillas, sprinkle with salt, and top with 
grated cheese. Cover the skillet and heat through until cheese 
melts and sauce is bubbly. Serves 6-8. 

•Reprinted by permission from Laurel's Kitchen: A Handbook for Vegetarian 
Cookery and Nutrition by Laurel Robertson, Caroi Flinders, and Bronwen Godfrey. 
Copyright ig76 by Nitgiri Press. Peiaiuma, California 94953 

•-; - - " — — = _j 

CHEESE SPOONBREAD* 

Va cup butter, melted 
2V4 cup cornmeal 
V? tsp. salt 
iv? tsp. baking soda 
4 eggs, beaten 

2 cups buttermilk, yogurt, or sour milk 
4 oz. Swiss cheese, grated 
1 can (8 02.) whole kernel corn, drained 
1 can (8 oz.) creamed style com 

Preheat oven to 375". Mix cornmeal, salt, and 
bowl; set aside. Beat eqjjs well; add buttermilk and melted butter. 
Sir the buttermilk mixture into cornmeal nlixture. Do not overmix. 
Stir in creamed style corn and whole kernel corn. Bake for 30 
minutes in 375* oven. Sprinkle cheese on top and bake 10 
minutes longer. Serves 6. 

"Most children really like combread. It will disappear quickly!" 

•From Joame Muggins, Out of th« Sugar Rut. HAH Publications, PO Box 2589, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 80901. Reprinted with permission of the author. 



onions in oil in heavy 
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By dtvidrng the 
reetpe into t2 
wedges or servings, 
one serving wMt 
meei both the fc*ead 
and meat alternate 
requirements lor 
snack, lunch, or 
Supper 



By dividing the 
recipe into \7 
servings, each 
serving meets the 
feQtmemerur lor 
both meat atf<m,3fe 
and bread lor 
snacN 
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The Versatile Egg 



You've ail heard about the cholesterol controversy and eggs. 
An egg is one of the highest dietary sources of cholesterol, and 
the amount of cholesterol in our blood stream may determine 
whether or not we get heart disease. So, should we eat eggs? 

As with most nutrition questions, the answer is neither bteck 
nor white, and it is different for young children and adults. 

Eggs are an excellent food. They are an almost perfect match 
to the types of protein we need for strong muscles. Egg yolk is a 
good source of iron for infants, and it is easy to digest. It is also 
the part of the egg that contains the cholesterol. Since 
cholesterol is needed to form new brain ceils, it is thought that 
some cholesterol in early infancy is beneficial rather than 
harmful. After children are 1 year of age, they can digest both the 
yolk and the white of the eggs, which is a good protein source. 
For infants and young children, eggs are a great food that are 
readily acceptable by them. 

Adults, on the other hand, may need to limit their egg 
consumption to two or three times a week. The old farmer's* 
breakfast of 3 eggs, bacon, biscuits, and gravy was great for old 
farmers who worked a 12-hour day of hard physical iabor. But 
since our work habits have changed and heart disease has 
become more prevalent, it is best to lake a preventive stance. So 
enjoy your eggs without overdoing a good thing. 

40 years ago an average' 
hen laid f 00 eggs a 
year. Now the average 
hen fays 240 eggs a 

year. Maybe they're gggg Are Alt They're Cracked Up to Be 

getting higher wages. 

Few of today's convenience foods can compete with eggs for 
packaging, iow price, versatility, a'nd flavor. Although they have 
been stereotyped as a breakfast food, eggs can be served and 
enjoyed at any meal in any shape or form. Try them in quiche, 
souffles, scrambled with chopped meat, in egg-drop soup, in 
Baked Alaska, egg sandwiches, custard, deviled eggs, egg foo 
yung, angel food cake, and lemon meringue pie. 
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DILLY EGGS (over Whole Wheat English Muffins)* 

t tbsp. butter 

V» ttttp. cornstarch 

Vt cup milk 

Vi cup water 

5 hard cooked eggs 

pepper, paprika, dill 

j Melt butter over low heat. Stir in cornstarch to form a smooth 
paste. Add milk and water, stirring until smooth, and cook until 
mixture thickens and begins to boil, stirring occasionally. 
Remove from heat and add peeled and diced eggs. Season with 
dill, pepper, and paprika and return to heat until heated through 
Serve on whole wheat English muffins. Makes 4 servings. 

"The children will love this for breakfast, lunch, or as a light 
1 supper. Serve a fresh fruit salad with it." 

! 

'From. Joame Hoggins Out of th» Sugar Rut. HAH Publications. P.O. Box 2589, 
Colorado Springs. Coiorado 809C 1 . Reprinted with permission at the author. 
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One V* cup serving 
meets the meat \ 
alternate 
requirement to? 
tunch and supper 
One V* cup &er«ng j 
meets the 

requirement for j 
snacMfm* j 
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that milk helps them grow ami makes their bones and teeth strong 
that oggs are good for them to eat 



Mighty Milk 

Here is a song about milk that is sung to the tune of ' Farmer >n the Del. 

Rrst verse: The farmer milks the cow; the farmer milks the cow Hi Ho the Dairy Oh* The 
farmer milks the cow 

Additional verses: 

The truck takes the milk. 
The factory bottles the milk. 
To tne yocery store it will go. 
We ail d'ink the milk. 
Milk wiii make you strong 

ftepnnted from Mary T Goodwin. Gefrv Potien CfMfh»* Food £jtp«f««oc«* for Chlttfrtn, 

*r»CR is avaf'abie ffom Center for Science in the Public interest. 1*55 S Street. N W 
vVasnington. D C 2QQ09, !o» $5 95. Copyright t980 



Milk Makes Strong Bones 



\ 



Clean a chicken bone and have the chud^en feei how hard a is Let them feet theu own 
bones in their fingers and arms What dc bones do" They make a framework for our body 
That's why they have to be strong 

Soak the chicken bone m vinegar tor several day > Explain that vinegar win' take the 
calcium out of the bone, and it won't be strong anymore 

After a few days, feei the bone, it should bene easily That's what happens when the 
calcium i$ gone 

Mtik has calcium in M That's why when we dnnk rruik our bones get ■strong 



The Little Cooks 

Here fs a finger play about cooking and eafmg an e§§ 

This one bought an egg (httte ftngen 
This one fumed on the fire, (rmg finger) 
Tbts one ecayksd ft o$mn/fmtd<$(0 t$ngwt 
This one cooked it (index fingsri 
And this fat rascal ate it all .up' (thumb) 





Scrambled eggs at© a favorite with c^ildr^rTHWe a?o some ways to m&^e Scrambted 
eggs an tvtnt t&ifrm than just a meal. 

• R*iad Dr. Seuss Ooofc, Scr*mbi*0 t Syp*f t before fixing the eggs 

• Save the egg shells for a Jafer actively fey making a small hole m im lop and bottom 
and OSowmg the a§g out ^ 

• Have eacb cftnc put ms a* ft@r egg into, a -smais &owt or pap€* cue Pou^ 4 &pocr*!uS of 
mil* to wstn Sfte egg stir 

• Nfo* tet tfte children enooss «nat tnav *ant to add so th&f egg Her© a*e some 

ChaesjB - any Junes, cu! up ch grated, or callage cNs«se 

Ve^efab^s- onions, carrots, tomatoes, peppers, o? cooked vegetables, cut yp 

S§»uts<<~bean. *h#af v alfalfa, etc v 

Neros and Spaces— t>a$>f. parsley, oregano, paprika, or *>*3te*e? 

AnyMsng £isu -sesame seeds, fresh £ nsappse iefio^ mc«, etc 
p 

Eacn person can make his o*n combmauon of staff 7*o or fh/ee m ngs usually 
enoygn Me?! a mtie buffer >n a Jarga frying paw You can u»uaiiy cook two of mren? 
t^aicries ai once *f you %t ?hem harden & utile *fter* ttrsf oou* !h^m m me pan 
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t (b«sarr> or p«s 

Lob,, a 

fa 9 $ 


70/ 


\ Lean r^ext. 1 

\ ft**. \ 


Mutii Seeds 


j^e. / 

1/ 

hee^e/ 



food* 



/ 



Jack Sprat Could Eat No Fat 
Lucky Guy! 



The old time trappers of the Hudson Bay Company and arctic 
explorers talked about "rabbit starvation" which was most 
common among rabbit hunters and explorers who lived on lean 
caribou. It was starvation that resulted from not having € :*ough 
fat in the diet. This was uncommon among the Eskimos because 
they packed white whale oil, seal oil, or polar bear fat with them. 
In a cold climate like the Arctic, dietary fat provides a compact 
and rich calorie source that is converted into body fat for 
insulation, heat, and enfergy. So the next time you're in the Arctic, 
don't forget your bag of whale oil. 

In the meantime, few of us have to worry about fat deficiency. 
Granted, fat is an essential part of the diet. But until the next Ice 
Age hits the U.S., our problem is one of too much, not too little. 




Preheat 
D*ct 



How Much Is Too Much? 

On the average, Americans get 42% of their calories from fat. 
That leaves 12% from protein and 46% from carbohydrates. This 
is too much fat for a healthy diet. Nutritionists recommend 
decreasing the fat to 30% and increasing complex carbohydrates 
to 58%. 

To give you an idea of what these percentages mean in real 
food, here are some examples. 

PERCENTAGE OF 





FOOD 




CALORIES FROM FAT* 


BREAKFAST: 


shredded wheat 








whole milk 




18% 




orange juicn 








witn ! ow 


fat milk . 


15% 



with sk«m milk 7% 

with hah* and half 44% 



BREk. \SJ: 


bacon 






eggs 


55% 




toast with 1 A tsp. margarine 




LUNCH: 


peanut butter sandwich 






whole miik 


48% 




appie 






with skfm miik . 


34% 



LUNCH: 



DINNER: 



cheese sandwich 
whoie miik 
apple 



44% 



with skim miik 38% 



hamburger stroganoff with sour cream [ 44% 

with iowfat yogurt 30% 



Taken from: Helen Black. The Bark lay Co-op Food Book: Eat Batter and Spand lass. Bull Publishing 
Company. P.O. Box 208, Paic Alto. California 94302. Copyright 1980. Reprinted with permission. 
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Trimming the Fat from the Menu 



As an illustration of how we can reduce the fat in our diets, compare these menus: 



A Common High-Fat Meal Grams of Fat 


Skimmed-down Meal Grams of Fat 


6oz. Sirloin steak 


20 


6 oz. Broiled fish with lemon 


11 


Tossed salad with French dressing 


6 


Tossed salad with vinegar 




Green peas with 1 pat margarine 


4 


Green peas with lemon, basil 








or marjoram 




Baked potato with 2 pats margarine 


8 


Baked potato with 1 pat margarine 


4 


Roll with 1 pat margarine 


6 


Roll with % pat margarine 


4 


1 cup whole milk 


8 


1 cup skim milk 




Apple pie with ice cream 


25 


Cantaloupe 




Coffee with cream 


2 


Coffee, black 




Total 


79 


Total 


19 



The fat content of the meal on the right is reduced by 75% and the calories by 805. You 
may not want to trim your diet so drastically right away, but you can see that there is 
ample opportunity to do so. It is well worth the effort, not only to avoid the greasy residue 
on last night's dishes but to allow yourself an overall better diet. Replacing fatty foods 
with wholesome carbohydrates (whole grains, fruits, and vegetables) means fewer 
calories and more vitamins and minerals. 

Even More Ways to Trim the Fat 

By making a few cutbacks, substitutions, and a tew changes in cooking methods, you 
can decrease fat intake considerably. 

Cut back on: 

• butter or margarine on toast 

• cream in coffee 

• bacon and sausage at breakfast 

• dressing on salads 

• mayonnaise on sandwiches 

• "hidden fats" in doughnuts, chocolate, potato chips 

Substitute: 

• ice milk for ice cream 

• yogurt for sour cream and cream cheese in dips 

• lowfat milk gravies for cheese sauces 

• skim or lowfat milk for whole milk (Serve whole milk to children under 
2 years of age) 

• lowfat meats (poultry and fish) for high fat meats (beef and pork) 

• iowfat cheese for regular or cream cheese 
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Cooking Methods: 

• bake, steam, bait, or broil, rather than fry 

• trim fat from meats; strip skin off chicken before cooking 

• broil meats so fat drips out in cooking 

• use a non-stick skillet for fat-free frying and sauteing 

• avoid cooking vegetables with the meat (they're notorious fat sponges) 

• drain fat from browned ground beef in colander or on paper towels 

• refrigerate soup stock, stews, meat drippings and remove the hardened surface fat 
before rewarming 



BETTER BUTTER* — The Best of All Worlds 

This is a simple way to make a margarine-like spread that combines^he 
nutrients of vegetable oils with the vitamins and calcium from butter, it is better 
than butter because it is lower in cholesterol but stUI has the same taste. An 
unpredicted charm of Better Butter is the fact that you use less because it 
spreads so easily. 

1 cup saff lower, soy, or corn oil 

1 cup butter (2 sticks) 

2 tbsp. water 

2 tbsp. dried skim milk 
y? tsp. salt {optional) 

Use soft, unmeited butter. Blend the equal parts of oil and butter, water, milk, and 
salt. Pour into margarine tubs, cover, and store in the refrigerator, it's as simple as 
that! 

'Reprinted by permission from Laurel's Kitchen: A Handbook for Vegetarian Cookery and Nutrition by 

Laurel Robertson. Carol Flinders, and Bronwen Godfrey. Copyright 1976 by Niigm Press. Petaluma. 
California 94953. 



LOWFAT— SUGARLESS CHEESECAKE* 



1 


cup yogurt 


1 


cup cottage cheese 


2 


tbsp. honey 


1 


tsp. vanilla 


2 


eggs 


% 


cup whole wheat flour 


2 


ripe bananas 


Vi 


tsp. salt 


1 


tsp. orange rind 


1 


tsp. lemon rind 



Combine ail ingredients. Pour into a 9 inch pie ^iate which has been greased and 
dusted with wheat germ. Bake at 350* for 25 to 30 minutes. Chili and top with your 
favorite fresh fruit. 

•Recipe from JoAnn McRoobie. Day Care Provider in Mesa County. Colorado 
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The Sweet life 



Everyone likes a "sweet" life. The people who are dear to us 
are called "honey-pie", "sweetie", or "sugar dumpling". When 
someone wants to give a special gift, it's a box of chewy 
chocolates or mints. We go out for a coke after the game or ice 
cream after dinner. Our love of sweets is no different from any 
other culture around the world. The problem is that sweets are so 
readily available. 

About one-fifth of our daily calories comes from sugar or corn 
sweeteners which averages about 36 teaspoons of sugar each 
day. Of course, none of us would spoon out 36 teaspoons of 
"white gold" from the sugar bowl. The majority of it comes 
already added to the convenience foods and desserts that we 
gobble and guzzle. Our largest sugar consumption, which comes 
from soft drinks, has more than doubled in the past 15 years. 
Today, the average American drinks about 330 12-ounce cans of 
soda each year, which is almost a one-a-day dose. 




I* 




What's Wrong with Sugar? 

Just as with any nutrient, there is nothing wrong with sugar in 
small amounts. Unfortunately, 36 teaspoons per day is not a 
small amount! Here are some reasons why it is a good idea to 
cut back on sugar. 

Sugar and tooth decay are one of our biggest concerns, 
particularly with children. Tooth decay is caused by acid from 
bacteria feeding on both complex and simple sugars in the 
mouth. The longer the carbohydrate is on the teeth, the more 
likely the tooth decay. Sticky candies, dried fruit that sticks to 
the teeth, and constant sipping on soft drinks are prime 
activators of tooth decay. 

Excess sugar is stored as fat. And we ail know it is easy to overeat highly sugared 
foods or sip the day away with a soda. Obesity is seen in more than 10% of our school 
age children, in 15% of the people under age 30, and in 25-30% of the adult U.S. 
population. Our country is expanding! Granted, obesity also results from too little 
exercise and too many calories from all sources. But sugar takes its toff, none the less. 

Sugar intake has been associated with heart disease. Some people who eat large 
amounts of sugar have high fat levels in the blood. If this is accompanied by obesity, a 
high fat diet, and decreased exercise, these people might be on the road to problems. 
You must remember to be good to your heart, or it will attack you. 

Diabetes is another sugar-related disease. It appears that as countries switch from a 
high complex carbohydrate diet to a high refined sugar diet (which is what we have in the 
U.S.). more cases of adult diabetes crop up. Obesity is a major factor that contributes to 
diabetes in adulthood. Cutting back on sugar is one way to prevent obesity. 
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f teaspoon hoaey - 22 calories 
i teaspoon sugar - 1 3 calories 



Many parents and day care providers report that sugar makes 
their children hyperactive We frequently hear that children are 
just "better" children when they don't eat lots of sweets. They 
respond more positively to discipline, and they play and sleep 
better. There is no direct evidence to explain why this may be so. 
But if you find this to be true, then you should definitely limit the 
amount of sugar your children sat 



Do Bees Have the Answer? 



Bees work so hard for us that it isn't easy to say anything bad 
\£bout honey, it takes 163,000 honey bees to make one pound of 
honey. Eighty thousand bees are needed to bring the nectar to 
the hive, and another 8Q t QGQ bees wave th^ir wings to evaporate 
the nectar for one pound of honey. Thank goodness they don't 
ask for a minimum wage! 

Many people are asking, 'Ms honey better to eat than sugar?" 
Unhappily, the answer is no. Sugar is sugar, give or take a few 
stray bees' feet. ' * 

From the following chart, you can see that honey has only a 
trace of additional nutrients when compared to white sugar. 
Molasses has the most nutrients of all the refined sweeteners in 
the chart, but it should not be eaten in excess because n \$ a 
sticky substance that can cause tooth decay. 



Sugars, Honey, and Molasses Compared (Approxinu / Vi Cup) # 



Minerals 

Calcium 
Phosphorus 

Iron 

Sodium 
Potassium 

Vitamins 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacin 



White Sugar 


Brown Sugar 


Molasses 


Honey 


Mapie Sugar 


(Granulated) 


(Beet or Cane) 


(Third Extraction 


(Stramed or 








Blackstrap) 


Extracted) 




mg. 


mg. 


mg. 


mg. 


mg. 




8F 


1122 


8.5 


164 




19 


138 


10 


12 


0.1 


3.4 


26.4 


.85 


1.6 


1.0 


30 


157.5 


8.5 


16 


3.0 


344 


:*00.5 


86.5 


276 




0.1 


.18 


.01 







0.03 


.31 


.07 






0.2 


3.3 


.5 





■From Agricultural Handbook No. 456, USDA. November. 1975. 
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ft is important to note that unpasteurized honey should not be 
given to infants less than one year of age. Without 
pasteurization, there is a risk of botuiism which can cause severe 
diarrhea or even death. 

It is best to kick the habit of any sweetener and shift the taste 
buds to fresh fruits and juices. 



Reducing the Use of Sugar 



Tips for reducing the use of sugar: 

• For sweetening, add raisins, fresh fruits, or canned fruits 
packed in their own Juice to unsweetened ready-to-eat cereals. 

• Avoid frosted or sugar-coated cereals. 

• When cooking whole grain, unsweetened cereals, add dried 
fruits for flavor as wf !! as sweetness. 

• Purchase fruits canned in their own juices or unsweetened 
liquid. If you can't find unsweetened fruit, rinse the canned 
fruit in cold water before eating. 

• When freezing fruits, reduce the amounts of sugar^per quart or 
pint of fruit. Fully ripe fruits are naturally sweet and require 
litjle or NO added sugar. 

• When canning fruits, use light corn syrup or just pack them in 
water. 

• Use fresh fruits, such as apricots and peaches, for delicious 
toppings, instead of syrups. 





HLdcle 



Corn S^rup 
Cor ci S^ar 



Use canned or frozen fruit juices singularly, or in flavorful 
combinations, instead of sweet bottled drinks. 



• Make you' own applesauce without sugar. Add a few raisins 
for additional sweetness. 



• Eat fresh fruit m season. Sugar does not need to be added to 
bring out their delicious flavor. 
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By dividing tftt? 
rt^ctp* »nto 6 
servings, am? 
4' j ' x 3 st»r*>n<j 
w<li yield 2 ounc:i?s 
of ffUtt juice 
Supptffmonf Aufh 
frut! slices to meet 
the fruit 
requirement %i\ 
snaeKhme 



GELATIN SNACKS 

3 envelopes unf favored gelatin 
Vt cup cold water 

IVacups unsweetened fruit juice (i.e.,grape, orange, pineapple) 

Sprinkle ge.atin over cold water. Heat Juice over low heat. Add 
gelatin, stirring constantly until well dissolved. Pour into 9' 
square pan so that depth of liquid is about Vz". Chill thoroughly. 
Drained, chopped fruits or vegetables may be added before 
chilling. Cut out desired shapes with metal cookie cutters, 
pressing down firmly on the gelatin. 



USDA CCFP R«quir«mjnt* 



Out' I'ujhtti i't .« i>ii' 
inrcts Itv S f is.t 
H*<jo(t<*itttti1 tot 



NO SUGAR APPLE PIE 

1 12 or. can frozen apple Juice 
3 tbsp. cornstarch 
1 tsp. cinnamon 

S targe sweet apples (such as Golden Delicious), peeled and 

sliced 
dash of nutmeg 
dash of clove 

Combine juice, cornstarch, and cinnamon. Heat until thickened. 
Add sliced apples and simmer until oartiaffy cooked. Pour into 
unbaked pie sheii and cover. Bake at 350 degrees for 45 minutes. 
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Salt— Season with Care 



Everyone requires sat! in the diet - but not nearly as much as 
the average American consumes daily. We eat between 6 to 16 
grams of salt each day but need only 2 io 3 grams to stay 
toatthly. (One teaspoon contains 5 grams.) Second to sugar, 
table salt is America's favorite food Additive. 

What's Wrong With Salt? 

There's nothing wrong with a little bit of salt. We need a 
certain amount of salt in our diet each day to maintain water 
balance in our body. Too much salt, on the other hand, 
contributes to high Wood pressure, a major risk factor for heart 
disease and stroke. 

High blood pressure is a disease that is becoming more and 
more common in the U.S. One out of every five Americans wiEt 
devefop high blood pressure by tho time they reach retirement 
age. Frequently, it is called a "silent' 1 disease because there are 
very few Indicators thai the blood pressure is high until other 
complicating factors begin to emerge. Although the cause is not 
really known, there are two factors that are strongly associated 
with high blood pressure -salt intake and obesity. 

Is Too Much Salt Bad For Children? 

it is rare for a child to have high blooc* pressure or heart 
disease, but the unhealthy food habits that may fead to these 
diseases begin at an early age. The more salt people eat, the 
more they seem to tike salty foods. This habit may begin as early 
as infancy if salty foods are fed to babies. It is best to nip the 
salt habit in the bud by cutting back on the salt we feed 
ourselves and our day care children. 

What Are the Sources of Salt in the Diet? 

Sodium is the component of salt that causes health problems. 
Table salt is about 40% sodium. Sodium is also present in other 
foods and additives. It is present in seasonings, such as 
monosodium gfutamate, seasoning salts, meat tenderizers, soy 
sauce, and other condiments. Most of the sodium we eat is 
placed in our foods by food processors, it is important to read 
food labels and recognize the food additives that contain sodium. 




The giraffe's blood pressure is 2 to 3 
times that of a healthy man and may 
be the highest of any animal in the 
world. Because the giraffe has such a 
long neck* 10-12 feet, its heart 
needs tremendous force to pump 
bioori to the brain wa~a-a-y up theref 
The giraffe *s heart is huge; it weighs 
25 pounds* is 2 feet long, and has 
walls up to 3 inches thick. 
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ADDITIVES THAT CONTAIN SODIUM 



salt 

soy sauce 

monosodium glutarnate 
seasoning salts 
sodium nitrate 



sodium benzoate 
disodium phosphate 
sodium propionate 
disodium EDTA 
sodium carbonate 



baking soda 
baking salt 
sodium gluconate 
sodium citrate 
sodium alginate 



What Foods Are High in Sodium? 

The following foods have a moderate to high amount of salt added to them. You might 
be thinking to yourself, "But 1 thought that canned vegetables, tomato juice, or cheese 
were good foods to eat!" They are. But they do have salt add^d. Some of the foods on the 
list are much higher in salt than others, such as pickles, olives, cured meats, salted nuts, 
and chips. The key is moderation. Don't overdo the salty foods. 



CONDIMENTS* 

Table salt, sea salt 

Celery, onion, and garlic salts 

Seasoning salt 

Meat ienderizers, monosodium glutarnate 

Soy, steak, and Worcestershire sauces 

Relishes 

Pickles 

Olives 

Prepared mustard 
Catsup 

Barbecue or chili sauce 
Tartar sauce 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Sauerkraut 
Canned vegetables 
Tomato jute - 

Canned or dehydrated soups 

T.V. Dinners * 

Canned or frozen mixed dishes 

Bouillon or canned meat stock 

Cake, ptes, quick breads 

Bacon fat 

Salt pork 

Salted snack foods, pretzels, chips, etc 
Salted crackers 



PROTEIN FOODS 

Ham 

Hot dugs * 
Sausage and bacon 
Bologna, other luncheon meats 
Canned or potted meat 
Anchovies 
Natural cheeses 
.Recessed cheeses 
Dried or chipped meat 
Smoked meat or fish 
Salted nuts 



Processed Foods Have More Salt 

Food processors don't skimp on the salt. Compare foods from the chart below and 
notice the difference between your home cooked vegetable stew and canned stew. The 
mc re you can make use of fresh or frozen foods, the less salt you'll get in your diet. 



FOOD* 

Fresh cucumber— 1 iarfetf 
Dill picki«-t large 

Beef and vegetable stew, 1 cup- home recipe (no salt adder 1 } 
canned 

Peanuts, 1 cup — from shell, unsaited 

canned, salted 
Grean beans, 1 cup— fresh or frozen 

canned 
Chicken, 1 cup -roasted 

canned 
Apple 

Apple pie— V§ of 9 ,f pie 

Qatmatl. */« cup. -regular or Gu*ck 
instant 

♦Taken from- The Way. We Eat. Office of Mutntton Service. Rhode island Department of Health. Room 103 
Cannon Butidtng, 75 Davis Street, Providence. R J. 02908 



Mg. Sodium 

10 
1330 
90 
1005 
10 
600 

5 * 
320 
90 
1080 
1 

480 

1 

250 



Approximate 
teaspoons of salt 

1 teaspoon 
Va teaspoon 
v« teaspoon 
Y 8 teaspoon 
Vi teaspoon 
% teaspoon 
Vs teaspoon 
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Add a Little Spice to Your life 



No salt shaker on the table? There are some ways to 
prevenrtaste bud rebellion". Use herbs and spices for 
seasonings instead of satt. 

In using herbs: 

• Fresh herbs add most flavor. Try growing them indoors all 
year long. Herbs grow "like weeds" so they are easy to care 
for. 

• Add herbs to soups and stews about 30 minutes before 
serving, if added earlier, the flavors will cook out. 

• Add herbs to cold fc-ods, such as salad dressing, tomato 
juice, or cottage cheese, 24 hours before serving to give the 
t : r bs time to blend. 

• Dried herbs lose their flavor if stored near a warm stove. 
Keep them in a cool, dry cupboard, 

• These herb combinations are fail-safe: 

oregano and marjoram, 

tarragon and chives, 

thyme and parsley, 

mint and marjoram, - 

oregano and rosemary, 

sage, savory, and parsley. 



Remember 




In using spices: 

• Add ground spices to short-cooking dishes at the beginning 
of preparation, to long-cooking dishes at the end of the 
cooking period, and to cold dishes several hours before 
serving. 

• Add whole spices tc long-cooking dishes at the beginning of 
the cooking period. Pulverize or crumble to release fiavor. 
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• that foods with lots, of fat, sugkr, or salt are not good for us. 

t 

V 

Special Treats Don't Have To Be Sweets 

It is easy to faU into a patter^ of giving children candy or "junk food" as a reward for 
good behavior. Even a comment as innocent as, "You can't have dessert until you've 
eaten your vegetables," teaches children that dessert (sweets) is their reward for doing 
something unpleasant (eating vegetables). What we really want to teach them is to like 
vegetables and not rely on sweets. x 

Anything can be a treat. It doesn't ^necessarily have to be food. Children can be 
rewarded with a hug,,a special activity, or addftionai attention from you, such as letting 
them help you with one of your day care chores. 

If you do offer food as an occasional treat, make it something nutritious. One of the 
best ways to be successful at this is not to have any "junk foods" or candy on hand. 
Then you will be comforted in knowing that whatever treat they choose will be good for - 
them. Here are some examples of healthful food treats: 

• raisins, dried apricots, or other dried fruit 

• a small piece of fresh fruit 

• a few cashews, pecans, or walnuts (for the older children) 

• a piece of cheese 

Sugar-Free Birthday Parties 

Birthday parties don't have to be cake, ice cream, candy, and chips. Here are some 
party ideas that de-emphasize dessert. . 

• Center the day around an excursion, such as a trip to the zoo, swimming, or roller 
skating. For the little ones, have a special picnic in the backyard. 

• For parties at home, plan a theme to your menu. Serve foods that are fun and unique. 
For instance, nave a Hobo party where the children eat Hobo Hash from a tin can (be - , 
k sure there are no sharp edges) and drink juice from a jar. Use your favorite hash recipe. 
The children will love it! 

• Make frozen yogurt instead of ice cream or a fruit pie instead of cake. 

• Rather than candy for favors," give a ballon, a small puzzle or toy, or some other favor 
they can look at or play with instead of eat. 



Halloween Candy is a Trick, Hoi a Treat 

Beware of Halloween — not because of the ghosts and goblins — but because of the 
mounds of candy your children are iikeiy to consume! Some alternatives are: apples, 
popcorn, peanuts in the shell, oranges, balloons, granola bars, or bread pretzels. Be the 
•»rst on your block to "Ban the Candy at Halloween"! 
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Being & Smart Consumer 




What would your great grandparents say if they spent the day 
eating with you? A meal of Potato-Twirls, fish sticks, frozen 
mixed vegetables, and Whipped Delight for dessert would not be 
a familiar sight. And if they were plopped down in a modem 
supermarket, they would probably not know for sure whether they 
were in a toy, hardware, or grocery store. 

A consumer has to be a sharp cookie these days to know how 
to purchase food. There are over 10,000 food products on the 
market shelves from which to choose. This expsns've food 
market is to our advantage for a number of reasons. There is a 
greater variety of foods available to us all year-round. Different 
brands plus generic products provide a wider range of quality. 
Because of keen competition, products are being altered and 
improved to gain a jump on consumer choices. 

There is another side to this coin, however. The food choices 
of the American people are shifting from the more simple, whole 
foods to those that are highly processed. This trend could create 
health problems for us. In general, it is the highly processed 
foods that contain undesirable amounts of salt, sugar, fat, or 
other additives that may be potentially dangerous. 



? y 

fried 



Vote and Be Counted 

The wise consumer chooses foods that are healthful, not 
harmful. A food purchase in a supermarket is a vote for the 
product, and the food industry carefully counts its votes to 
determine new consumer directions. So when you do your food 
voting, elect a candidate that will serve you m a healthy way. 



The Lyre of Fast Foods 



We are busy folks, in more and more families, both the 
husband and wife have jobs. Although eating is still a priority (we 
can never get too busy for that), cooking has taken a back seat in 
the daily family schedule. Parents who work are iess likely to 
prepare a hot breakfast and more likely to serve a dinner made 
from packaged convenience foods than their non-working 
counterparts. One out of three dollars is now spent on food 
prepared away from the home, and tftis amount is predicted to 
rise to half of our food dollar by 1990. 
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The Influence of Fast Foods on Our Health 



Fast food restaurants "gobble up much of the money we spend on eating out. They have 
been a major influence in changing our food habits. The limLed food choices we have in 
fest food chains encourages diet of little variety. You might ask yourself, "What's wrong 
with eating more French fries, fish, chicken, or hamburgers?" Good question. Considering 
each food separately, there is nothing wrong with any of them. But if eaten regularly, fast 
foods have some nutritional drawbacks in common: 

• Most fast foods are fried, which means you are eating a diet high in fat. 

• Fast foods are high in salt. Salt is added to fried fish, fried chicken, hamburgers, 
French fries, and the "accessories", such as pickles, catsup, and cheese. 

• Soft drinks go hand-in-hand with fast foods. Who ever orders apple juice? 

• Fast foods displace fresh fruits and vegetables. What is not eaten may be more than 
what is eaten. 

• Fast foods are generally low in fiber. Who ever heard of a burger on a whole grain bun? 

It would be unrealistic to ban fast food restaurants. Because of the busy lives we lead, 
it is occasionally necessary to grab a fast bite. But moderation is the key word. It is 
better for children to learn about food from the oven, garden, and refrigerator than from 
plastic wrappers and cardboard fco> js. 



Fast Food Figures 

(Listed as pounds of food consumed per person in one year) 



FOOD 


-I960 


1976 


ice milk 


4.5 


7.4 


Frozen potatoes (88% as French fries) 


6.6 


36.8 


Fresh / frozen fish 


3.8 


5.5 


Chicken (Kentucky Fried averages: 10 pieces/American/year) 


27.8 


43.3 


Beef (McDonalds averages: 11 burgers/American/year) 


63.3 


95.4 


Cheese (92% as "pizza" cheese) 


8.3 


15.4 


Chili sauce, catsup, tomato paste, and sauce 


7.6 


13.3 


Pickles 


4.5 


8.4 


Soda pop (16 oz. or 1 lb. serving) 


96 


246 



Additives Add Up 



We eat "natural chemicals" every day in our food. For 
instance, «f you had toast or coffee cake for breakfast, you were 
eating gluten, amino acids, amylose, starches, dextrins, 
pentosans, hexosans, mono-and digiycerides, acetic acid, 
propionic acid,, and methylethyl ketone — just to name a few 
chemicals that make up grain products. All of these substances 
can be man-made in a chemistry laboratory and are exactly the 
same as the natural chemicals from food sources. 
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However, many new chemicals that are being made in the 
laboratory do not resemble the chemical structures that are 
found in nature. When they are added to foods, our body systems 
don't recognize th«sm or know how to handle them. These are the 
food additives that concern us. 



HO Founds erf 
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Why Are Food Additives Used? 

To the food industry, additives mean that foods can be shipped 
from faraway places and stay fresher longer. Additives are used 
for cosmetic reasons to make processed foods more appealing. 
Some "foods" are assembled in the laboratory from various 
additives to resemble the natural food product. To the consumer, 
food additives mean that some food can be guaranteed safe for 
consumption and that there is variety on the supermarket shelf. 

Some people question the overuse of additives because they 
are sometimes used to mask inferior foods. Others question the 
safety of some additives which have been allowed on the market 
but may be harmful. 



Better Living Through Chemistry? 

There are over 2,000 different food additives used in food 
processing today. Three additives account for 91 % by weight of 
all food additives used. They are sucrose, salt, and corn syrup. 
Thirty additional additives account for the next 5.5%. These 
include yeast, citric acid, baking soda, vegetable colors, mustard, 
pepper, and carbonated gas in soda pop. The rest account for 
1.5%. This adds up to a total of approximately 140 pounds of 
additives per person per year. 

Possibly 1% of these additives are healthful. Those include the 
vitamins and minerals added to milk and grain products for 
enrichment and fortification. The health effects of ail the rest are 
not really known. Additives that are proven harmful are taken off 
the market. Other additives, where evidence about safety is not 
conclusive, are left on the market to be used at the discretion of 
the consumer. How does a consumer decide? In the long run, it 
is better to choose your foods carefully. Learn to read labels and 
buy the foods with the fewest number of additives. When both 
our health and that of our children are at stake, It's better to be 
safe than sorry. 



Making a Choice on Food Additives 



Here Is a guideline for you to use when purchasing foods*. This list includes additives 
that you will see most commonly in foods on the suptrmarket shelves. 



Beneficial Additives: 

Vitamin A & D 
iodine 

Iron, thiamin, riboflavin, niacin 
Ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) 
Beta-carotene (Vitamin A) 

Safe Additives: 

Calcium proprionate 
Calcium steroyi lactate 
EDTA 

Fumaric acid 
Glycerin 
lactic acid 

Gums — locust bean, arable, furcellan, guar, acacia 



Limit Use Of: 

Sodium nitrite and nitrate 

MSG 

Caffeine 

Propyl gal late 

Sodium bisulfide 

Sulfur dioxide 

Sucrose, corn syrup, dextrose, sait 

Avoid Use Of: 

Artificial flavors and colors 
Brominated vegetable oils 
BHT 

Saccharine 



'List modified from "Chemical Cuisine", Center for Science in the Public Interest. 1755 S Street, N.W., 
Washington. O.C., 20009. 
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THE CHEMICAL CUISINE 




Secret scientific code? Homework from Chemistry Lab 101? Dr. Jekyi's favorite drink? 
No, it's food you eat every day. See if you can match the chemical ingredients with the 
name of the food. (Good Luck!) 


INGREDIENTS 


NAME OF FOOD 


1. corn syrup sofids, partially hydrogenated vegetable 

oils, sodium caseinate,mono-d;giycerides, 
dipoiassium phosphate, artificial flavor, artificial 
color. 


pepperoni 


2 enriched egg noodles, modified food starch, 
vegetables, salt, natural flavors, chicken, B.H.A., 
propyigaiate, citric acid, corn syrup, onicns, W.S.G., 
flavor and coloring, disodium inosinate, disodium 
guanylate. 


Dream Whip 


3. sugar, dextrose (-.orn sugar), cornstarch, salt, caramel 
color, polysorbate BO, calcium carrageenan, artificial 
color including FO & C Yellow No. 5, natural and 
artificial flavors. 


chicken vegetable soup 


4 potassium chloride, cornstarch, sugar, hydrolyzed 

• a* ^ . A . + A — — — £ a A life. I A M A 

vegetable protein, dextrose, beef fat, onton powder, 
rnonoammonium glutamate, corn syrup solids, garlic 
powder, gum arable, natural flavors, disodium 
guanylate, disodium inosinate, L-cysteine 
. hydrochloride, thiamin hydrochloride. 


Coffee Mate 

■ 


& sugar, hydrogenated palm kernel oil, propylene glycol 
monostearate, corn syrup solids, sodium caseinate, 
whey, sodium silicoaluminate, hydroxHated soybean 
lecithin, acetylated monoglycerides, 
hydroxypropylcellulose, microcrystalline cellulose, 
artificial flavor, sodium carboxymethylcellulose, 
B.H.A., citric acid, artificial color. 


butterscotch pudding 
and pie filling 


a pork and beef, salt, dextrose, paprika, natural flavor, 
smoke flavor, garlic, lactic acid starter, sodium 
nitrate, B.H.A., B.H.T. 


beef bouillon 


Answers: pepperoni (6), Dream Whip (5), chicken vegetable soup (2), Coffee Mate (1), 
butterscotch pudding and pie filling (3), beef bouillon (4). 




• that seme foods are "funk foods" and not good for them to eat 

What I Eat and What I Don't Eat 

Children can learn to distinguish between wholesome food and "junk" food. Tell them 
that some foods aren't good to eat, such as, candy bars, jelly beans, suckers, potato 
chips, sodas, and other "snack" foods. Then tell them that some foods are good to eat, 
such as apples, bananas, peanuts, cheese, crackers, etc. 

Recite this little poem and let the children fill in *he foods that they eat. 

Fat kids, skinny kids, 
Kids who climb on boxes, 
Tali kids, small kids, 
Kids with dirty socks, 

Eat peanuts (carrots, apples, peaches, etc.) 

Adapted from: EHen S. Marbach, Martha PSass, Lily Hsu Q'Conneii. Nutrition in a Changing World. A Curriculum 
for Primary Laval Gradaa 1-3. {Provo, Utah; Brigham Young University Press, 1980) p. 58. Reprinted with 
permission. 

Fast Food Munchies 

Save the styrofoam containers from your local fast food restaurant to make your own 
fast food munch box. Cut up some raw fruits and vegetables into bite size pieces. Include 
some other munchables, such as crackers and cheese cubes. Have a munch party and 
eat right out of the box. 

"Ring Around the Rosie" 

This activity is fun to do and teaches the difference between "junk" foods and foods 
that are healthy. Form a circle and recite the following rhyme. Have the children fall down 
when a "junk" food is named. 

Ring around the rosie, 

A pocket full of posies. 

Apples, Apples, we all fall down. (Don't fall) 

Ring around the rosie, 

A pocket full of posies, 

Candy, Candy, we all fall down (Fall down}. 
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The Science of Menu Planning 
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Menu planning is both a science and an art. Some of us do it 
as we walk down the supermarket aisies deciding what we want 
to buy for the coming week. Others are more systematic and plan 
ahead of time the types of foods that should be served to fit 
certain meal patterns. Whatever your style, menu planning is 
important. 

Whafs to Eat? 

That question sounds simple enough, but there's more to it 
than meets the eye. In deciding what to serve your family or day 
care children, you must consider the nutritional quality of foods,, 
variety, contrast of color, shape, flavor and texture, and economy. 
The following guidelines will help you plan better meals. 

PLAN MENUS TO MEET NUTRIENT NEEDS. The easiest way to 
do this is to follow the Guideline for a Healthy Food Pattern. 
Serve fruits, vegetables, beans, and whole grain foods liberally. 
Provide iowfat dairy products and lean meats in moderate 
amounts. Limit intake of high-fat foods such as whole milk and 
h«gh-fat meats. And try to eliminate sweets, salty foods, and fatty 
foods in the diet. Also, remember Mother Nature, if you serve 
foods that are close to her design (unprocessed), you're on the 
right track. 

PLAN MENUS WITHIN THE LIMITATIONS OF YOUR BUDGET, 
TIME, AND KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. Precise planning makes it 
easier to control spending for food and eliminates waste. Time 
used wisely in planning ahead is time saved for other activities. 
Learn to use your kitchen equipment to its fullest extent. The 
blender that often sits on the counter gathering dust is great for 
making mayonnaise, muffins, peanut butter, and dips! 

PLAN FOR VARIETY. Y£ung children usually have little choice of 
what they eat. Because of this, offer enough variety to minimize 
monotony while sti.i meeting their food preferences. 

PLAN WITH CONSIDERATION OF FOOD HABITS. If you are 

providing day care, the food you serve should reflect the food 
habits of children from families of varying cultural, racial, or 
religious backgrounds. Occasionally include favorites suggested 
by the children or create learning about other countries through 
one of many ethnic foods. 

PLAN FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Festive occasions are fun at 
any age. Young children especially enjoy birthday and holiday 
treats. Remember that half of the fun is in the planning. The 
happiest parties are those in which the children can share in the 
planning and preparation. 
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Five Easy Steps to Menu Planning 

Step 1 - List main dishes for the week, for both breakfast and lunch. 

Step 2 • List vegetables and fruits, including salads, for main meai. Take advantage of 

fruits and vegetables In season. 
Step 3 • Add cereal products and bread. 

Step 4 - Add beverage; be sure to include required amount of milk. 
Step 5 • Plan snacks last to balance your meals — especiaify check for foods that &re 
good sources of vitamins A and C and iron-rich foods. 



Menu Checklist 



How do you rate yourself as a menu planner? Take a menu from an average day and 
ask yourself the foiiowing questions: 

Appeal 

1. Are the lunches planned with good color contrast? 

2. Does the shape of the food vary? 

3. Do the meals include something crisp and something soft? 
4 Are you using some foods which are familiar to the children? 
& Are you introducing a new nutritious food? 

6. Do the lunches have foods with both mild and strong flavors? 

Nutrition 

1 Are the snacks planned to complement or balance the main meals? 

2. Are some raw fruits and vegetables used daily? 

3. Are several iron-ri^h foods included daily? 

4. is a vitamin A food included daily? 

5. Is a vitamin C food included daily? 

& Are the children's protein needs met? 

7. Has the use of sugar been kept to a minimum? 

8. Has the excessive use of fat been avoided? 

9. Has salt been used sparingly? 

Cost 

1. Is there a balance between low cost and high cost items? 

2 Did you use foods that are in season? 

The more questions you answered "yes", the better your menu. You will find that a 
little bit of menu planting will go a long way. ft will help you save money, provide more 
variety in the diet, improve the nutritional quality of your meals, and add some zip to the 
food you serve. 
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Menu-For-The-Week 



The following menu is designed to meet the USDA Chlid Care Food Program 
requirements. Use this menu to trigger new ideas and make your own menu-for-the-week. 
Remember to include foods that children like and that are also good for them to eat. 










Monday 


Tuesday . 




Thursday 






ritUO iVlUK 


Milk 


Mtifc 




Milk 


Milk 


3 
m 


Itiuc. Fruit. or YVj{i*t*il*Ii* 


Or ange Juice 


Yt va rape* run 




Orange Juice 


Apple Juice 






Whole Wheat T oast 




Waffles 


Cream of Wheat 


Com Cereal 




Fhtni Milk 


Milk 










E 1 


luuc. iTtnl ot Vcgct.iMf 






Apple Juice 


Canned Pears 


Apples 


%t . 

a/, 
a . 


fUc.nl oi Bu\nJ Alu nuu* 


Banana Bread 


Graham Crackers 


Oatmeal Cookies 








\U\U of Alu-ni.Ui- 




Peanut Butttr 




Cottage Cheese 


Peanut Sutter 




Miiui Milk 


Milk 


Milk 


Milk 


Milk 


Milk 




^iitti o$ Wci1«?i*Ifc' N 


Green Beans 


Peas, Carrots 
Pfttaimws Com 


Peas, Carrots 


Green Salad with 
Tomatoes & Carrots 


Peas 


\ £ 

£ 1 

— 


Banana 


Apricots 


Peaches 


Applesauce 


Pears 


Hu\uloi Htr.ul AfU'llMU" 


Sun 


Pie Crust 


Biscuits 


Muffins 


Noodle 




* : ~ *" 

\U\\\ «*t Mivtf AlU'iiMU' 


Vegeburger & Cheese 


Chicken (pot pie) 


Beef 


Great Northern 
Dried Beans 


Tuna-cheese Casserole 


C f 

e : 


1 lout Milk 










Mifk 


l»ui'. l-t tiii t« WjscmWc 


(Waters 


Apple Juice 


Celery 


(Waterl 


Carrot-raisin Salad 




Hn.nior iiic.Kf Alscrthiu* 


Bagel 


Banana Bread 




Rye Crackers 






! MtMl ot \U\ii Aiu-rn.iU' 


Cheese 




Peanut Butter 


Cheese 






Muui Shlk 


Milk 


Milk 


Mtffc 


Milk 


Milk 




•tmi 'or WgtiaNo 


Green Peppers 


Broccoli 


Green Beans 


Tomato 


Potatoes 




Apples 


Applesauce 


Carrot Sticks 


Pineapple & Bananas 


Peas & Apples 


3 


Bf c.nim Br rati Alu rinifc 


Rice 


Enriched 
Rour Tortffla _ 


Macaroni 


Spaghetti 


Rolls 




\UmI or Men After twite 


Hamburger 
(Stuffed Peppers! 


Pinto Beans & Cheese 


Cheese 


Hamburger 


Swiss Steak 


: C I 


Fluid Milk 






Mitk and 






4f - 


; hiae. Frttil or Vegetable 


Orange Juice Popsicle 


Pears 


Ban an|jQ range Juice 




Raisins & Apple Juice 


a/, 
ft. . 


Brc.ui or Bre.ni Affenwite 


Sesame Crackers 






Cracked Wheat Sread 


Crackers 


3 C 

r > 


Melt or Meat Alternate 




fottaoe Cheese 




Peanut Butter 
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The Art of Grocery Shopping 



Don't let anyone tell you that shopping is just shopping, it is 
knowing and comparing prices, recognizing good buys, 
understanding and applying principles of nutrition, and using 
your organizational and planning skills. 

Here are some supermarket strategies that will help any good 
shopper become better. 

Make use of unit pricing. Unit pricing is a system used in 
supermarkets that compares comparable items by price. You will 
find the unit prices either above or below the items on the 
supermarket shelves. Since the units are always the same within 
any group of foods, all you need to do is compare unit prices, 
and you will know which is the better buy in terms of cost. Of 
course, you may not always want to buy the least expensive item, 
but you can decide if the added cost is worth it to you. 




EXAMPLE OF UNIT PRICING: 



ITEM PRICE 
$1.55 



UNIT PRICE 
$2.48 / ib. 



Longhorn Cheese 
12 / 10 oz. 0-71030-08141 



ITEM PRICE 
$.33 



UNIT PRICE 
$3.32 / ib. 



Shredded Cheddar 
12 / 4 oz. 0-3100C-02474 



Look for pull dates or expiration dices. There are a number of different dating systems 
used with supermarket items. Dairy products have a pull date after which time they 
should not be sold. That date might look like this - "Apr 17", or "0417", or "417". Meats 
have a number stamped on the label that says the day of the month the meat was 
wrapped. This is an indication of its freshness. Some packages say "Sell by April 17" 
which means that the manufacturer thinks It would be best if the retailer sold the food by 
that date. Others say "Better if used by April 17" or "Remains fresh at least one week 
after date stamped." If a package says "Do not use after April 17" or "Exp Apr 17", that 
means it is unsafe to use after that date. 

Read the labels. The ingredients are always listed in order by weight. Nutrition labeling 
also tells you serving sizes, calories, amount of protein, fat, carbohydrate, and the 
nutrient content of certain vitamins and minerals. From label reading you can eliminate 
foods that contain unwanted additives. For example, by comparing the following two 
ingredient lists on two baby food items, you can see that strained peaches are a better 
buy from a nutritional point of view. Although the additional additives in the peach 
cobbler aren't harmful, they are unnecessary. 

STRAINED PEACHES I PEACH COBBLER 

Peaches Peaches, Water, Sugar, Modified 

Sugar Tapioca Starch, Wheat Flour, 

vitamin C Vitamin C, Salt, Cinnamon, Citric Acid 
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Make use of generic products and store brands. Generics have no fancy packaging and 
don't include the cost of expensive advertising. The quality of the food may not be as 
high as name brands, but they are generally as good nutritionally. Store brands often 
contain exactly the same products as name brands and are usually more economical. 

Buy foods that have maximum nutrients with a minimum amount of processing. Here 
are some guidelines: 

Mtat • Good Buys : liver, lean meat, tuna, cod, flounder, chicken, turkey. 
Bad Buys : bologna, hot dogs, bacon, all processed meats. 

□airy Products - Good Buys: nonfat dry milk and skim milk (except for children), cottage 
cheese, lowfat brick cheeses. 

Bad Buys : imitation creamers, filled milk (expensive coconut oil which is highly 
saturated fit used to replace butter fat), cream cheese, cheese spreads. 

Fruits and Vegetables ■ Good Buys: fresh, in-season fruits and vegetables; high vitamin C 
foods, such as oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes, cabbage, broccoli, strawberries, 
cantaloupe, watermelons; high viiamin A foods, such as broccoli, kale, coflards, 
apricots, cantaloupe, carrots, greens, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, any green leafy 
vegetables. 

Bad Buys: frozen vegetables in cream sauces, synthetic fruits found In baked 
goods, fruit drinks. 

Breads and Cereals - Good Buys : whole grain bread and cereals without sugar. 
Bad Buys : sugar-coated cereals, white bread, and refined grain products. 



Smart Shopping Tips 



e Keep a current shopping list. As you finish an item, put it on the list. As you think of 
ideas for upcoming meals, list the foods you will need. 

• Do a major shopping once a week. Plan your meals ahead, check supplies, and 
complete your shopping list accordingly. The less often you go to the store, the less 
impulse buying you will do. You may want to get fresh food more often. 

e While a convenience food may be a blessing, frequent use will cause the budget to 
skyrocket. For instance, macaroni and cheese is easy to make "from scratch", less 
expensive, and usually more nutritious than packaged. 



• Check advertised specials but don't get caught In buying something you don't want 
because It's a "good deal". Food is only a good buy If you can store it adequately, if it 
is of good nutritional quality, and if the family and day care children will eat it. Check 
newspaper ads for coupons and specials on foods that are normally part of your 
weekly shopping list. 

• Ran your route through the supermarket. Don't retrace your steps. Buy frozen and 
refrigerated items last so they will not warm up too much. 

• Hungry shoppers tend to buy more than what is needed. Plan to shop on a full 
stomach. 

• LEAVE THE KIDS AT HOME IF YOU CAN 7 SAY "NO" AND MEAN IT. 

• When buying frozen foods, choose packages that are firm and clean. Discoloration in 
packaging indicates that the product may have been thawed and refrozen. 

• Ask the checker to call the prices as he/she rings them up. Checkers are less likely to 
make mistakes that way. 



Did you know that: 

• There are so many different items in a supermarket, if you stopped to look at each 
one for just 30 seconds, you wouldn't get out of the store for 1 1 days. 

• Ail refrigerated units (except for freezers) are placed around the outside of the 
store for better insulation and easier stocking. 

• A supermarket cart is designed to carry 1,000 pounds (% ton). 

• More than 10% of the money you spend on foods goes for packaging. 

• The typical shopper makes c:te purchase about every 30 seconds while in the 
store. 

• Stores put their most popular items at eye level so they can be seen immediately. 

• New products on the market are also put at eye level for easier reach. 

• Candy is placed at the check-out counter to take advantage of impulse buying. 
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• where food comes from 

• how food is bought 

The People Involved In Food 

There are many people who help us get our food. We can use bread. as an example of 
all the steps that are necessary for us to get food from the field to the table. 

The following song can be acted out by 5 children. Let one be a farmer, a miller, a 
baker, a trucker, and a grocer. 

The Farmer Grows the Wheat 

(to the tune of "The Farmer in the Dell".) 



The farmer grows the wheat, 
The farmer grows the wheat, 
Hi Ho the dairy oh, 
The farmer grows the wheat. 

The miller grinds the flour, efc. 
The truck goes to the store, efc. 
The grocer sells the bread, etc. 
The child eats the slice, efc. 



(Child acts out digging, planting, 
gathering the wheat.) 



(Child acts out kneading, rolling the 
dough, putting it into the oven.) 

(Child acts like she's 
uriving a truck.) 

(Child pretends he is selling food to 
a custorr er.) 

(All fa? children can eat a slice of 
bread.) 



Adapted from Elien S. Marback, Martha Plass. Ltiy Hsu O'Cortneit. Nutrition in a Changing World: 
A Curriculum for Preschool. (Provo, Utah: Brigham Young University Press. 1979) p. f 02. Reprinted 
with permission. 

Going Where the Action is 

There are many field trips within your own community that will show children where 
food comes from. Here are some suggestions: bakery, dairy, egg farm, cannery, fishery, 
cheese plant, orchards, or any other place that is unique to your area. 




Little Shoppers 

Prepare a supermarket kit and let the children play "Let's Go Shopping". The kit should 
include: paper bags, receipts, an assortment of canned and boxed goods, a shoe box as a 
cash register, play money, shopping cart made from a large box or wagon. Show the 
children how to select good foods and put them in their "shopping cart". At the "check- 
out stand", someone can call cat prices and another can bag the food. 

Talk about what foods they bought. Let them help make the shopping list for the next 
shopping trip. 
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Food Safety From Ail Angles 



We live in a partnership with germs. They are everywhere, in 
fact, we take in minions every day. Some are friendly ancfsome 
are not. it is the not-friendly germs that are a problem. 

Most bacteria (germs) that make us sick are concentrated 
around a person's nose, mouth, or harbored in the intestinal 
tract. Most illness from food results from bacteria that have lived 
on the food and multiplied into the millions. 

• » 

Our bodies can handle a certain number of bad bacteria, but 
we don't want to push our fuck. There are ways to keep the 
germ/human partnership to our benefit. 

Wash Your Hands, Kiddies 

You've heard the saying, "Cleanliness is next to godliness'*? 
Well, it's next to germlessness if nothing else. Handwashing is a 
good habit for both you and the children. And don't forget the ~ 
^ soap. Even that yukky piece in the public washroom is better 
than no soap at ail/-* 

It is particularly important to keep things clean when you aren't 
feeling well because it is so easy to transmit illness during the 
process pf food prepsratfsnrCover cuts, burns, coughs, and 
sneeze?, and wash hands carefully after using the toilet. And 
avoid using the same spoon more than once after tasting during 
cooking. 

* 

Here are more '/clean" ideasr 

• Cook with clean hair and clothing. 

• Wash hands with soap and water after touching raw meat, 
■ poultry, or eggs before working with other foods. 

• Avoid using hands to mix foods when clean utensils can be 
used. 

• Thoroughly clean all dishes, utensils, and work surfaces with 
soap and water aft^~ each use. 

" • Thoroughly clear* equipment and work surfaces that have been 
used for raw food before using for cooked food. 

• Bacteria can be destroyed by rinsing utensils and work 
surfaces with chlorine bleach. Cutting boards, meat grinders, 
blenders, And can openers particularly need this protection. 

• Always wipe up spills wffh paper towels or other disposable 
materials. 
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Know Your Vendor 



Canned goods don't last forever, so 
don't overload on canned goods. 
Rotate cans so none are older than f 
year. Quality deteriorates rapidly for 
cherries, onions, pumpkin, 
sauerkraut, and tomato products. 
These add foods, although safe te 
eat, may develop a tinny taste, as 
well as discoloration. 




We need to buy foods that are safe for consumption. The 
skinned cat, hanging from a hook in an open-air market in 
Calcutta, India, Just won't do. Meats, produce, canned goods, and 
bakery products should be obtained from a source you can trust. 

Milk should be pasteurized unless you are guaranteed high 
sanitation standards from the dairy that markets unpasteurized 
milk. Ail foods purchased in containers should be well sealed. 
Canned goods should not be rusted, swollen, or ieaky. Dented 
cans are not necessarily a health hazard. But if the dents are on 
the rims or seam of the can, a leak may develop. Before using 
grains, such as oatmeal, commeal, or flour, examine to be sure 
they are not infested with pests. 

Hot's Hot and Cold's Cold 

ideally, after food is cooked, it shouid be served and eaten 
immediately. If it is held before serving, keep hot foods above 
140' (HOT) and cold foods below 40° (COLD). Foods should not 
be held for more than 2-3 hours at temperatures between 60° and 
125°. Holding foods for several hours in an oven prior to cooking 
is not safe if the food is at a temperature between 60° and 125'. 

Meats should not be thawed on the counter or on top of the 
stove. Thaw either in the refrigerator, during the cooking process, 
or in a microwave oven. 

Foods that havt the most potential for spoilage are: mHk or 
milk products, eggs (not including clean, whole, uncracked, odor- 
free eggs), meat, poultry, fish, and shellfish. 

Storage Safety 

We have all looked in amazement at the array of colors 
growing on the surface of cooked pinto beans which have been 
sitting in the refrigerator for two weeks. Although refrigeration 
does prevent some spoilage, it can't work miracles. Here are a 
few tips for safe refrigeration and freezing: 

• Cool foods promptly to hold down the number of bacteria to a 
safe level. 

• Do not overload the refrigerator to hinder the circulation. 

• Store leftovers in well covered containers above the fresh 
foods. 

• Store raw products tower than other food since they carry a 
higher capacity for bacterial growth. 

• Generally, 72 hours is the maximum time for keeping leftovers. 
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• Do not refrigerate raw meat more than 5 days or poultry, fish, 
or ground meat more than 2 days. 

• Put your frozen foods in the freezer as soon as possible after 
purchase and store at 0" F. 

Dry storage is just as important as cold storage. The 
recommended temperature range for a dry storage area is 
50-70* F. Cupboards and storage rooms should be free of 
excessive moisture. Shelves should be far enough off the floor to 
allow cleaning and protection from contamination. 

A favorite stomping ground for insects and rodents is under 
the sink. There may be openings around pipes where insects can 
enter or leaks that can cause rust on cans or molds on boxed 
foods. Cupboards next to the stove of other heat sources aren't 
good for food storage. The heat dries up mixes, bread, and flour 
and also encourages insect infestation. 

Cleaning compounds, as well as first aid supplies, should be 
stored separately from food. You never know when you'!' s •■ in a 
hurry and mistake furniture polish for salad oil! Although ^est 
strips are helpful, they should not be used around food areas. An 
old fashioned fly swatter is your best bet. 
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A Day in the Ufe of a Bacteria 



"Well, here we are, gang. Looks like there's only a few thousand of us left after 
that cold night In the frig. B-r-r-r! I hope we don't have to go through that again. 

"Oh, goody. On our way to the picnic. Isn't it fun oozing around in these yummy 
eggs, mayonnaise, olives — what a great life. 

"Feel that sun beating down on the aluminum foil. Just perfect to get things 
moving. As soon as it gets a little warm, we'll be back in the millions again. I can't 
wait. How i love crowds! 

"Lucky for us, they like to play volleyball for a long time, it gives us more time to 
eat and grow. Uh oh. Someone's ready to take a bite. Down the hatch we go. Won't 
they be In for a surprise! Weil, it's been a good life being a bacteria. Too bad we 
don't get the recognition we deserve. We sure work hard when we get the chance!" 

idea for story from; Helen Black. "As Millions Cheered", The Berkeley Co-op Food Book: Est Better end 
Spend Less (Pslo Alto: Bull Publishing Company 1980) pg. 231. 
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• that it is important to have clean hands before eating 

• that foods can spoil and then shouldn't be eaten 

O how to identify non-food items that shouldn't be eaten 



Clean-Hand Fingerptays 

When the children wash their hands, they can do this little activity: 

A germ doesn't fike warm water, (Shake head "no".) 
it's afraid of a bubble. (Look frightened.) 
Soap and water to a germ, 

Mean trouble, trouble, trouble. (Shake finger three times.) 

After they've washed their hands, do the following fingerplay: 

This little hand is a clean little hand. (Hold up one hand.) 
This little hand is his brother. (Hold up the other hand.) 
They both keep clean and like to be seen 
Washing one another. (Make washing motions with both hands.) 



Taken from: Jenny Golay and Karen Foreman. Fod for Growth: An in-Home Nutrition Education Curriculum for 

Proschooiars (Community Child Care Council of Sonoma County: California Nutrition and Education Training 
Fragrant. 1981) pg. 7 



Keeping Food Safe 

Teach the importance of safe and proper food storage with the following activity. Put 
an assortment of foods on a tray and leave them uncovered and at room temperature for 
a few days. Let the children see the foods before they start to spoil, include a smali glass 
of milk, a smalt piece of raw meat, a slice of dampened bread, a fettuce leaf, a cracker, 
and some dried fruit. Keep the foods out of reach while they are "aging", in a few days, 
look at the tray of food. What things have spoiled? Spoiled food should not be eaten. 
Where is the milk, meat, and lettuce stored so it won't spoil? Why didn't the cracker or 
dried fruit spoil? 



Introducing Mr. Yuk 

Most poison control centers have "Mr. Yuk" stickers that can be put on non-food items. 
These stickers are a reminder to children not to put any of these things in their mouths. 
Tell the children that Mr. Yuk doesn't want children to be sick. Show them some items 
that have the Mr. Yuk sticker, such as dish soap, aspirin, bubble bath, cologne, etc. 
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William's Story 



Read William's story to the children. They can be like William and ieam to distinguish 
between food and non-food items. 

William 

One day William was home, and he was hungry. He decided to get something to eat 
He went to the kitchen and looked around. Where do you think he decided to look for 
food? (Refrigerator, cupboard.) Weil, William went to the cupboard under the sink and 
looked inside. His mother kept her cleaning things there. What do you think Wiiiiam saw? 
(Cleaners, soaps, rags, buckets.) Do you think William found anything to eat there? (No.) 
William closed the cupboard door. "Nothing good to eat there," he thought to himself. 

Then William went over to the kitchen table. There were his father's cigarettes and a 
pencil. Did Wiiiiam see anything good for him to eat there? (No.) 

Wiiiiam scratched his head. He decided to go to the bathroom to look for something in 
the bottles in the medicine cabinet. He knew that people took medicine to make them 
feel better. He thought maybe he wouldn't feel hungry. Will pills make William stop 
feeling hungry? (No.) William climbed up on a chair and got a bottle. He pulled and pulled 
on the top. He tried to twist it. But it wouldn't come off. Do you think William would find 
anything good to eat in that bottle? (No.) Wiiiiam finally remembered something. "This 
bottle has a 'childproof cap," he thought. "I wonder if childproof means that children 
shouldn't be aMe to get them open." Do you think that's what childproof means? (Yes.) 

William went back to the kitchen. He spotted a big red apple on the counter. "I'll eat 
that," he thought. "Then I won't feel hungry." Would an apple be a good thing for William 
to eat? (Yes.) What else would be? What wouldn't be? 

Taken «rom: Ellen S. Marback. Martha Plass, Lily Hsu O'Conneil. Nutrition in a Changing World: A Curriculum for 
Preschool. (Prove Utah: Brigham Young University Press, 1979) p. 107-108. Reprinted with permission. 
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Kitchen Wisdom— Tried and True 



We all have our little set of helpful hints that we've collected 
over the years. What might be considered an insignificant hit of 
information could become Just the jewel of knowledge we need 
to save the day in the kitchen. The following helpful hints have 
been collected from day care providers who are experts at 
"kitchen wisdom" and know what children like. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

• When baking apples, tr^ fitting the skin with a knife in three 
or four places. The skins v n't wrinkie while in the oven. Stuff 
apples with raisins and nuts and sprinkle with cinnamon 
before baking. Delicious! 

• Keep ripe bananas for later use by peeling and standing in a 
Mason Jar in the refrigerator. 

• Before using oranges, grate the rinds for use as flavoring for 
cookies, breads, etc. Don't grate too deeply because the white 
part of the rind may be bitter. 

• Try mixing cranberries with applesauce. Serve with a slice of 
cheese. 

• For an easy snack, try broiling or baking drained peach or pear 
halves. Grate cheese on top for added flavor. 

• To peel peaches, dip in boiling water for 1-2 minutes and then 
put under cold, running water. The skins will slip right off. 

• Raisins will keep longer if stored in a covered jar in the 
refrigerator. 

• Use yogurt, lemon Juice, and dill weed for cole slaw dressing. 

• Try finely chopped raw cauliflower in a tossed green salad. 

• Add a little shredded orange rind to string beans as they are 
cooking. Great flavor! 

Bread / Cereal / Grains 

• Thicken a long-cooking soup by adding a handful of oatmeal 
at the beginning. The oatmeal adds texture and body. 

• Rinse cooked pasta under hot water rather than cold water. It 
washes off the excess starch but keeps the pasta hot. 

• Prevent cooked rice from getting "gummy" by boiling in a 
larger amount of water than called for. 

• Avoid baked goods from sticking to the bottom of the pans by 
cutting out a piece of wax paper the same size as the bottom 
of the pan; grease the paper and the sides of the pan 
generously. To remove, run a knife around the edges of the 
pan, turn bread out, and remove the wax paper immediately. 

e Toss cooked spaghetti or macaroni with a few tablespoons of 
vegetable oil as soon as if is drained to keep it from sticking 
together, 

• Buy regular hot cereals instead of the instant kinds to save 
some money. Pre-sweetened cereals are higher in cost, and 
you are only paying for additional calories and cavities. 




What most of us are able to can and 
freeze for the winter doesn't come 
dose to the foods a squirrel puts 
away. A single squirrel may hide 20 
or more bushels of foods divided 
into many small stashes. 
Unfortunately, it may not find and 
eat a tenth of that reserve before 
spring. A little "squirrely", isn't it? 
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Meats and Meat Alternates 



A Small Cozy Dinner for 
10,000 

Marc-Antolnl Careme was * f amous 
French chef who cooked for many 
famous people — Gear Alexander I . 
George of England, Baron Rothschild, 
and Loins X1U, to name a few. 

One of his cooking triumphs was to 
prepare a feast for 10,000 guests In 
Paris. He prepared 6 cows, 75 
calves, 2S0 sheep, 8,000 turkeys, 
2,000 chickens, 1,100 table fowls, 
1 ,000 partridges. 500 hams, 1,000 
carp, 1,000 pike, and washed ft 
down with 145 casks of wine. 



Prepare one Inch meatballs formed around small chunks of 
cheese and freeze. When needed, broil and serve on 
toothpicks. 

Add drained canned tuna to 2 cups plain low-fat yogurt. Flavor 
with mustard and your choice of seasonings. Blend 
thoroughly. Serve as a dip or spread on crackers, toast, or 
celery. 

Sear a broken eggshell If It cracks during cooking by adding a 
splash of vinegar to the water. Or let the eggs stand in warm 
water a few minutes before boiling to prevent cracking. 
Top poached eggs with grated cheese. The children will love 
them. 

Butter both sides of a piece of bread. Cut the center out with 
a biscuit cutter. Brown one side of bread in a frying pan. Turn 
and break an egg into the center and fry. The holes may also 
be fried. Children love this "Egg in a Hat." 
When frying fish, dip in seasoned milk before frying, it 
Improves the flavor. 
> Season hamburger with herbs, such as oregano or basil, 
instead of salt. 

s use eggs, dried beans and peas, peanut butter, cheese, and 
cottage cheese in place of meat. Fish, chicken, and turkey 
usually cost less than beef or pork, and they are lower in fat. 



We may live without friends. 
We may live without books. 
But civilized man cannot live 
without cooks! 




Milk and Milk Products 

• When sour milk is needed for a recipe, add 3 teaspoons 
vinegar to 1 cup homogenized milk. 

• Try making "milk cubes." Fill an ice cube tray with milk and 
freeze. The children love them in their glasses of milk, and 
they come in handy to cool down their hot chocolate or your 
coffee or tea. 

• When refrigerating butter, make sure it is placed in a tightly 
covered container. This prevents it from absorbing other food 
flavors. 

• Add a smalt amount of oil to butter when sauteing. The 
combination of butter and oil prevents the butter from burning 
as eapily. 

• Save your wrappers from butter and margarine sticks and 
keep in the refrigerator for your baking days. Unwrap the 
papers and use them to grease your pans. 
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Take the Low Energy Route 



Here are some tips on how you can become a more efficient energy consumer. 

• Grow fresh produce at home to cut back on fuel used for commerce and freight. 

• Go directiy to the "source" by eating plant protein Instead of animal protein. 

• Eat fewer over-processed foods and frozen specialty foods. A T V dinner, with 
packaging, costs far more in energy than home-cooked items from basic ingredients. 

• Avoid the waste of non-returnable beverage containers. A returnable giass bottle has 
approximately 15 lifetimes. 

• Purchase in bulk to save on the energy expense for containers. 
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• that everything has ft* own place in the kitchen 

• that we can all take part in mealtime preparation 

What's in the Kitchen? 

This is a game that teaches children where and how food is stored in the kitchen. 

Cupboards: Ask the children what foods they see on the shelves. Help them to identify 
the canned fruits and vegetables. What foods are stored in boxes? (cereals, puddings, 
etc.) What foods are stored in bags? (flour, sugar, rice, etc.) 

Refrigerator: What foods do we keep in the refrigerator? Why can't we keep them in the 
cupboard? (They would spoil.) What would happen to milk if it were left out on the counter 
for a day? (it would spoil.) 

Freezer: What foods are kept in the freezer? Why do we put things in the freezer instead 
of the refrigerator? (So they will last longer.) 

Put-Away 

Young children like to sort and match objects that are the same. They can practice this 
by putting the silverware in the silverware drawer. Show the little ones that all the spoons 
go into the spoon pile; the forks in the fork pile; etc. 

Hokey- Pokey Table Time 

Children can have lots of fun learning how to set the table by singing the following song. 



HokeyPokey Table Time (to the tune of "Hokey Pokey") 



Verse 4: 



Verse 5: 



You put the spoon on the right, 

(Repeat three times} 

And then you're almost done. 

Repeat chorus. 

You put the knife with the spoon, 
(Repeat three times) 
And then the table's set. 

Repeat chorus. 



Verse 1: You put your plate on the table, 
You put your plate on the table, 
You put your plate on the table, 
And leave it near the edge. 

Chorus: You do the Hokey Pokey 

And you turn yourself around— 
That's what it's all about. 

Ver-e 2: You pu* the napkin on the left, 
(Repeat three times) 
And leave It near the edge. 

Repeat chorus. 

Verse 3: You put the fork on the napkin, 
(Repeat three times) 
With the right side up. 

Repeat chorus. 

Taken from: Ellen S. Marbach, Martha Piass, Lily Hsu Q'Conneif. Nutrition in a Changing World: A Curriculum for 
Primary UvaJa, Gradaa 1-3. (Prove, Utah: BrigHan Young University Press, 1979) p. 44-45. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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Conserve Energy— Yours and the World's 



There's a bumper sticker that says "Conserve Energy — Take a 
Nap". Unfortunately, since that doesn't put supper on the table, 
we need to look for other ways to conserve. There are four 
cook'ng methods that are particularly energy efficient: cooking in 
a microwave, in a wok, in a crock pot, and in a pressure cooker. 
The microwave is best suited for baking; the wok, for frying and 
steaming; the crock pot, for stewing and simmering; and the 
pressure cooker does a little bit of it ail. 

Microwave Cooking 

Microwaves cook by rapidly vibrating the moisture molecules 
in food which causes the food to be cooked from the inside 
rather than the outside. This method works well with meat and 
vegetables because of their high water content. 

Overcooking can occur more quickly in a microwave than a 
conventional oven. So it is best to use the least amount of time 
suggested in microwave cookbooks since you can always return 
the food to the oven if necessary. 

When arranging the food for cooking in a microwave oven, place the larger food parts 
toward the outside of the pan and the smaller or softer parts in the middle. To get even 
cooking throughout, sometimes it is necessary to rotate the dish of vegetables a time or 
two or to let vegetables stand after cooking. For fresh vegetables, a little water is usually 
needed. Frozen vegetables need no extra liquid. Salt should not be added before cooking 
because it tends to cause toughness. Add lemon Juice and a few herbs to a little water 
and sprinkle on vegetables after they are cooked. 




US8A CCFP Raqointmwtts 



BAKED FISH WITH VEGETABLES 



2 


lbs. fish fillets or steaks 


% 


tsp. pepper 




(about y 2 inch thick), 


1 


package (10 oz.) frozen 




thawed if frozen 




peas, or green beans, 


y« 


cup butter or margarine 




thawed 


V* 


lb. mushrooms, sliced 


1 


tbsp. lemon juice 


Vi 


cup finely chopped green 


Va 


cup grated Parmesan 




pepper 




cheese 


«/4 


cup all-purpose flour 


milk 



dash saft 



One V* cup serving 
- yields 
approxsmafefy 2 
ounces of fish and 
1 f & ounces of 
vegetables Add a 
2V» -ounce serving 
of another 
«esef«bie or fruit to 
complete the 
fruit/vegetable 
requirement. 



~l 



Arrange fish in an even layer in a 7x 11 inch baking dish. Cover and cook in the 
microwave oven 3 minutes or until fish flakes easily when probed with a fork. Turn 
fish over and cook, covered, 2 to 3 minutes. Lift fiLn " warm serving flatter that 
has a rim. Pour liquid into a 2 cup measuring glass and reserve. 

Add butter to baking dish and cook 1 minute to melt. Add mushrooms and groan 
pepper; cook covered, 4 minutes, stirring once. Stir in flour, salt, and pepper; cook, 
uncovered, until bubbiy (about 2 minutes). Add enough miik to fish liquid to make 1 
cup total; gradually stir into vegetable mixture and cook, uncovered, 6 minutes or 
until thickened; stir often. Blend in peas and lemon Juice, spoon over fish, and 
sprinkle with cheese. Return to oven and cook, uncovered, 1 minute, or unti? heated 
through. Makes 6 servings. 
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Cooking With 8 Wok 

The wok was developed in China and commonly used by the 
1 a poor, who had very iittie fuel for cooking. It is said that the wok, 
designed to be energy efficient, can be heated with Just a handful 
of twigs burning at ihe base of the wok. 

The wok is a round metai bowl usually made of carbon steel. It 
is shaped in such a way that allows a deep base for frying. Woks 
come in a variety of sizes, but the 14" diameter is best for home 
use and storage. 

The wok is especially suited for stir-frying. Stir-frying is the quick cooking and stirring 
of foods in a tiny amount of oil over high heat. The foods aren't really fried but flash- 
cooked and seared. Vegetables come out crisp; and meats are tender, with flavor and 
juices sealed in. Stir-fried foods do not taste heavy like most fried foods because they do 
not have time to soak up fat in cooking. 

Steaming foods in a wok is so easy and satisfying, it will soon become one of you; 
preferred methods of cooking. A piece of fish or chicken breast will cook as fast in steam 
as in simmering water with less flavor toss. Steamed vegetables come out crisp and 
vitamin rich. 

There are special cookbooks for wok cooking which are a good investment if you plan 
on buying and using a wok. 



EAST-WEST STIR-FRY 



USDA CCFP H*qulf«MAt* 



1 

3 

1 



lb. lean ground beef 
tbsp. oil 

cup chopped onion 
cup diagonally sliced celery 
medium carrot, peeled, cut 
in paper-thin strips with 
vegetable peeler 
lb. fresh green beans, 
trimmed, sliced lengthwise 
small white turnip, peeled, 
thinly sliced through stems 



4 large fresh mushrooms, 
trimmed, thinly sliced 
ft rough stems 

y a cup chicken broth 

1 tbsp. honey 

V* cup soy sauce 

1 tbsp. cornstarch dissolved 
in 2 tbsp. water 

1 (10 oz.) pkg. fresh spinach, 
washed and steamed 
chopped dry-roasted pea. arts 



Ot* % cup Mfvins 
mifts th# v«Q*f*b** 
and matt 
rtflutremtntf for 
lunch or tupptr. 
S*rv# with a who** 
Qfiin bun and milk. 



Shape beef into 1 large patty. Heat 1 tablespoon of the oil in wok over high heat. Add 
beef patty and brown for 2 to 2Vi minutes on each side. Break meat into chunks and 
stir-fry for 30 seconds. Remove and set aside. Pour remaining 2 tablespoons oil in 
wok. When sizzling, add onion, celery, carrot, green beans, turnip and mushrooms. 
Stir-fiy for 2 minutes. Pour in broth and reduce heat. Cover and steam for 2-3 
minutes. Stir occasionally. Stir in honey, soy sauca, and dissolved cornstarch. Return 
meat to wok. Place spinach on top of meat and vegetables. Cover and steam for 1 
minute. Uncover and stir spinach into sauce. Sprinkle with chopped peanuts. 
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Cooking With a Crock-Pot 

A -crock-pot is an electric pot that cooks food at a stow, steady 
temperature, it is weii insulated to prevent heat ioss. Steam does 
not escape from the pot so that vitamins are retained within the 
soup. They are aiso not destroyed by high heat. It is a convenient 
cooking method for busy people because you can leave foods for 
6 to 8 hours and return to find them ready to serve. 

inexpensive meats are perfect for a crock-pot because stow 
cooking tenderizes in & way that broiling or frying can't duplicate. 
Crock-pots are a good way to use those old vegetables and left- 
over noodles in soups or to make day-old bread Into pudding. 

On a low setting, a crock-pot cooks with less energy than a 100 watt light bulb. You can 
cock ail day for only a few pennies- far less than the cost of cooking the same meal on 
the kitchen stove. You also will find that the crock-pot does not make your kitchen hot in 
the summertime. 




Just as with the wok, there are special cookbooks for crock-pot cooking which will 
provide you with ideas and recipes so you can get the most use from your crock-pot. 



CHICKEN PARMESAN 



3 
1 
t 

V* 
1 



whole chicken breasts (or 6 halves) 
egg 

tsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 

cup dry whole wheat bread crumbs 
Va cup butter 

1 small eggplant, cut into large slices {*/*' 

6 slices Mozzareifa cheese 

Parmesan cheese 

1 cup spaghetti sauce (below) 



thick) 



Each chicken breast 
naif yields 
approximately 4 
ounces of meat 
One serving of % 
chicken br*a$f 
fulfills the meat 
requirement 
Garnish the chicken 
with x a cup tomato 
sauce and eggplant 
to meet haU the 
vegetable 
requirement 



ff using whole chicken breasts, cut into halves, in bowl, beat egg, salt, and pepper. 
Dtp chicken into egg mixture and coat with crumbs. In large skillet or slow cooking 
pot with browning unit, saute "chicken in butter. Arrange eggplant and chicken in 
crock-pot {place eggplant on bottom or it will not cook completely). Pour spaghetti 
sauce over chicken. Cover and cook on low for 6-8 hotrs. Add mozzarelia cheese. 
Sprinkle Parmesan cheese on top. Cover and cook 15 minutes. Makes 6 servings. 



Spaghetti Sauce: 

*/4 cup Spanish-style tomato 

sauce 
Vi cup taco sauce 
Vk tsp. crag a no 

Combine all Ingredients. 



Vi tsp. thyme 
% tsp. garlic powder 
1 Ibsp. grated Parmesan 
cheese 
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Cooking With a Pressure Cooker 

Pressure cooking provides convenience and has some of the 
5 same nutritional benefits of the crock-pot. The foods are cooked 
quickly in a pressure cooker, and the vitamins are not boiled out 
Pressure cooking can also tenderize tough meats, ft is a good 
way to cook beans quickly. Some people use it as an aid to home 
freezing. And there are even recipes for baking bread in a 
pressure cooker. 

it is important to carefully read the directions that come with 
the cooker. Learn aft of the tricks and safety rules for getting the 
most out of it. 



SUCCOTASH CHOWDER 



1 large onion, chopped 

3 tbsp* butter or margarine 

1 cup fresh or frozen com 

1 cup fresh or frozen lima beans 

2 cups potatoes, cubed 
t cup wafer 

dash salt and pepper 

3 cups milk 
2 tbsp. flour 

Vfc cup parsley, chopped 



Gn# *4 cup ttnrtnfl 
yitids 3 ouncts of 
vtgttattta an<3 2 
ounce* of milk. This 
m*«t* mora than 
half tht v*g«tattt 
r#quit*m«nl and 
on#-third of the milk 
f8Quif«m«nt fof 
lunch of supp*r. 



Saute onion in butter in cooker until slightly browned. Add 
vegetables, water, salt, and pepper. Cover, set control, and cook 
for 2 minutes after control jiggles. Reduce pressure immediately. 
Add milk to vegetables and heat to boiling. Bfend flour with water 
to make a smooth paste. Add to soup and cook one minute, 
stirring constantly. Garnish with chopped parsley. Serves 4-6, 





• that it's fun to help with cooking 



Involving the Children 

Preschool children have different levels of cooking skills depending on age and 
practice. The following chart will give you some idea of your children's cooking abilities 
at their various ages. 

Two-, three-, and four-year-olds can ieam to socialize and develop skills by: 

• eating and sitting at the table • dipping 

• scrubbing • tearing, breaking, snapping 

Two-, three-, and four-year-olds can develop manipulation and eye-hand coordination by: 



• pouring, measuring 

• spreading 

• juicing 

• cracking raw egga 



• mixing, shaking 

• roiling with both hands 

• peeling 



Three- and four-year-olds are able to work against resistance by: 

• cutting soft foods with a table knife • beating with an egg beater 

Four-year-olds can Ieam finer coordination and how to use sharp objects (with 
supervision) by: 



• peeling with vegetable peeler 

• slicing with sharp knives 



• grating 



Super Snacks 

Here are a few snack ideas that are special because they're fun to make and eat. 



Crunchy Bananas 
2 bananas 

Va cup wheat germ, coconut, chopped nuts, or g.anola 
Vz cup orange Juice 

Cut bananas into one-inch-thick slices. Push a fork, large toothpick, or popsicle stick into 
the banana slice. Dip in orange juice; roil in the crunchy food. Freeze extras for banana 
pops. 

Ants on A Log 

Spread celery with peanut butter. Place ants (raisins) on top. 
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Walking Salad 

These are cabled walking salads because the children can make them and then take them 
for awafkjj* the back yard while they eat them. 

Wrap a lettuce or cabbage leaf around one of the following fillings: 

• peanut butter 

• grated carrots, raisins, and pineapple with mayonnaise 

• chopped apples, celery, raisins, and nuts with mayonnaise 

• cottage cheese with pineapple 

• cheese slice and pickle 

• tuna or egg salad 

Pear Bunny 

Race a pear half, inside-down, on a small plate. On the small end of the pear, place 2 
raisins for "eyes", and at the large ends piace a grated carrot for the "tail" . Cut celery 
into thin strips and stick them into the small end of the pear for ' whiskers". 

Shape- Your-Own-Pretzefs 

Rolf out refrigerator biscuits and cut into long thin strips. Roil strips into ropes and twist 
into pretzel-like shapes. Bake at 425 degrees for 15 minutes or until brown. 
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Weil t now you have it! You've read about basic nutrients, foods 
to eat and not eat, consumer guidelines on food purchasing, and 
have been given some tips on food preparation. But we're not 
through yet! The information about nutrition you have gained 
from this book won't be of any value until it is put into practice. 
Now it is time to develop your own personal action plan* 



Steps to Good Nutrition 



The Good-Food Action Plan consists of five easy steps, in 
fact, they are so easy you have to be careful because they are 
habit-forming. Before you know it, you won't even think twice 
about replacing a soft drink with fruit juice or serving whole 
wheat instead of white bread. Proceed at your own risk 

STEP 1 - CHOOSE A DIET THAT HAS VARIETY AND BALANCE. 

A varied diet covers ail the bases. There is no on* perfect food that contains everything 
we need to stay healthy. Mother Nature distributes different sets of nutrients throughout 
the foods she provides. Therefore, we must rely on variety and balance for a good diet. 

STEP 2 — CHOOSE FOODS THAT ARE YOUR "BEST BET* FOR NUTRIENTS. 

When it comes to your heaith, it is not a good idea to gamble on a iong shot Choose 
"best bet" foods — the ones that you know are a sure thing for nutrients. By following 
the Guidelines for a Healthy Food Pattern, you are playing the odds that the two 
categories — Foods to Eat in Generous Amounts, and Foods to Eat Regularly — will 
provide the best nutrition and therefore the best heaith. And it's a good bet! 

Remember: Eat unsweetened fruits, fresh or frozen vegetables, dried beans and peas, 
and whole grain foods in generous amounts. 

Eat lean meats, fish, and poultry, nuts and seeds, refined grain products, 
and iowfat dairy products on a regular basis. 

Eat fatty meats, eggs, whole milk, and whole milk dairy products in lesser 
amounts, 

STEP 3 - STRICTLY LIMIT OR ELIMINATE UNHEALTHY FOODS FROM THE DIET. 

Unheaithly foods are foods that, when eaten regularly or in large amounts, could lead 
to health problems. These are foods that are high in sugar, salt, fat, and/or undersirabfe 
food additives. They are commonly known as "junk foods". Keep in mind that the main 
purpose of eating is to nourish the body. If you remember that we are what we eat, you 
may hesitate the next time you're tempted to eat a Ding-A-Ung, 



Choose « diet for variety and 
balance* 

Choose foods that are your 
"best bets" for nutrients. 

Strictly Omit or eliminate 
unhealthy foods. 

Make use of meal planning. 

Prepare foods that are good for 
us and tasty* too. 
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it is much easier to eliminate an item from the diet if there is something better to put in 
its piace. With a iittie creativity, the healthy snack possibilities are endless. Need a 
refreshing pick-me-up in the afternoon in piace of a soda? Try some cold orange Juice 
with carbonated water or try a blend of Juices — orange, apple, grape — served over ice. 
Whole grain crackers or unsalted nuts and seeds are great nutritious nibbles to replace 
potato chips. Substitute dried or fresh fruits for sweets. 

STEP 4 - USE MEAL PLANNING AS A MEANS OF IMPROVING THE NUTRITIONAL 
QUALITY OF ALL MEALS AND SNACKS. 

Good, nutritionally sound meals do not come about in a haphazard manner. They take 
careful forethought and planning, in day care, meal planning is an automatic part of the 
job. You have to consider food cost, cooking time, the food preferences of your children, 
and the nutritional quality of the meals. Here is a perfect opportunity to practice good 
meal planning principles. 

Remember: Plan menus to include "best bet" foods. 

Plan menus to meet ycur time and budget limitations. 
Plan for variety and balance. 

Plan in consideration of both current food habits and new dietary goals. 
Plan for some fun with the meals, such as an occasional food surprise. 

STEP 5 — PREPARE FOODS THAT ARE GOOD FOR US AND TASTY, TOO. 

Food preparation and presentation is the "proof of the pudding". Whether you're 
feeding day care children or the family, what matters is what's eaten. You may be 
confronted with some challenges in the beginning stages of diet changes. Children who 
are used to hot dogs and cup cakes for lunch may turn up their noses at homemade soup 
and muffins. But with a little ingenuity and persistence, you'll see their acceptance grow. 

The more you cook, the more "tilwks of the trade" you develop to make food appealing 
and flavorful. This is the "art" of food preparation. Let your creativity come out and watch 
the eyes light up at the kitchen table. 
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Everyone Benefits 



Good nutrition benefits both the day care provider and the day care child. As a provider, 
you have to be in good health to keep up with your energetic children. Child care is not 
an easy job. Whoever coined the term "babysitter" couldn't have been more wrong. Who 
has a chance to sit?! Good nutrition will give you the energy you need. There are benefits 
to children, too. The foods they eat affect growth, ability to learn, and genera! behavior. 

Children are the future of any society. Your rofe in child care is of utmost importance 
because you are influencing them during their formative years. Your time and energy 
spent on creative food activities will help the children get off to a good start. These early 
food experiences will be an investment for life. 
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OFF TO A GOOD START is useful for 
anyone in family day care. For the day 
care provider, it contains a wealth of 
practical nutrition information along with 
recipes specific for day care "tastes". 
For the children, the book includes 
nutrition-related activities aimed at the 
preschool learning level. This book has a 
little bit of something for everyone in 
family day care to help them get off to a 
good start! 
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